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INTRODUCTION 


i 


_ J T is becoming increasingly evident from countless 


sources that there is a great deal of misunder- 


- standing and vagueness about the religious beliefs 


of many people. Books are published with a strong 


y anti-Christian or anti-Church tendency which, for 
_ the most part, are very much beside the point, for 


the simple reason that the doctrines and_ beliefs 


they rail against have either been discarded for 


many years or else have been developed and brought 


more into line and modern progressive thought. 
Conversations and discussions arise on religious 


subjects, the most prominent feature of which is 


; the appalling ignorance of the subject under dis- 
cussion. It is impossible to reply to the several 
points raised one by one. This were to take up a, 


purely defensive position. What is required is a 
complete restatement of Christian belief in common 


sense terminology. 


For the most part the Church has only itself to 
blame in this connection. On those few occasions 


- when it has been given to the writer to make clear 


and explain a point in Christian Theology, the 
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remark has been made more than once to him, that 
such and such a belief had never been seen in that 
_ light before for the simple reason that it had been 
obscured by terms and phrases that were hardly 
understood. Preachers and religious speakers seem 
unable to break away from traditional ecclesiastical 
jargon, and habitually express themselves in a 


phraseology which is not understood by the average | 


person. Such words as “ faith,’ “believe in,”’ 
*‘ saved,” “‘ salvation,” ‘‘ heaven,’’ “‘ hell,’ “ resur- 
rection,”’ “‘ following Christ,’’ should be cut out 


from a preacher’s vocabulary, at least until he has 
given them an intelligible definition, and made his 
meaning, when using them, perfectly clear. The. 
Church in her teaching must use the language of 
the day if she is to be understood. Half of the 
| hostility that exists towards her to-day is due to 
misunderstanding of her purpose and her message. 
Her preaching will not lose in dignity by being 
simple, but will rather gain by being intelligible, 
without which there is little dignity. 

Many Christian men and women have simply 
no clear conception of what they believe or why 
they believe it. Their minds on the subject. of 
Christian belief are obfuscated by a worn-out 
adherence to tradition, or else are a disconnected 
chaos of separate beliefs culled from all sources, 
from popular magazine articles by popular preachers 
to the latest productions of the $.P.C.K. Their 
beliefs fall into no system, but each stands inde- 
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pendently by itself, with apparently no connection 
or dependence on some central and unifying 
principle. Few of them could give you a definition 
of what religion is. For the most part their re- 
ligion consists of vague spiritual impulses and 
feelings which seldom become explicit and never 
intelligible. So they miss the main purposes for 


which religion is made possible, and are ready to 


be overwhelmed by arguments of the type I have 
referred to, even although these arguments are 
entirely beside the point. | 

IT am convinced that the Church’s main duty at 
the present time is to make Christianity intelligible 


to the average man; to teach what she honestly 
believes without pandering to orthodoxy. She 


must cease to teach what is not true to experience, 
but must indicate what Christianity really is, and 
its basis in the human heart and experience. In 
four years’ experience of army life I have only 
once heard a parade service where any serious 
attempt was made by the padre to explain Christi- 


- anity in intelligible language. For the most part 


padres seemed to be dishing up old peace-time 
sermons in a slightly amended guise. Men do not 
want profound disquisitions on the. weakness of 
Ahab or the foundation of Winchester Cathedral. 
They want to know how they can find some new 
power to help them to live better or to cheer them 
in the dark days. Let the padres give direct and 
simple teaching: teaching the truths that really 
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matter, and let them show why religion is an advan- 
tage to a man, and what the real nature of Christi- 
_ anity is. 

Most of us are simply too lazy to formulate our 
beliefs. We are content to be vague and indefinite. 
Nor are we encouraged to be otherwise by the 
Church. We are not encouraged to think for our- 
_ selves, and new explanations'or statements of the 
faith are denounced as “heresy,” as if that were 
some heinous sin to destroy a man’s soul. For the 
sake of all that is good and Godlike let us be strong 
and intelligent in the things we believe even al- 
though the grounds for our belief may differ from 


those of the man in the next pew. The important. 


thing is the effect of your beliefs on your action and 
life, and it matters not a whit to your soul’s pro- © 
gress why you believe it as long as the reason is 
good and sufficient for you. The Church has been 
content to remain on the defensive long enough. 
She must be up and doing—ever aggressive and 
starting new offensives, showing that Christianity 
is no negative ideal of limited life, but a positive 
grasping hold of new life and a greater fullness of | 
living. She is always answering arguments, never | 
making them. She is content to follow public 
opinion, never to lead it. 

The following papers are an attempt to rectify 
some of the more glaring points on which there is 
much ignorance. The signalling analogy which 
has been adopted is fairly true to religious experi- 
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ence. It by no means covers the whole ground, 
and on one or two occasions has admittedly served 


only for a “jumping-off place” to illustrate a 


certain point. The fundamental conception, how-. 
ever, that religion like signalling is simply com- 
munication serves as a fairly satisfactory basis on 
which an intelligible fabric of rotate can be 
ted. 

The main object has been in those papers to 
present the more salient features of the Christian. 
faith in common-sense language and with ‘the aid 
of the signalling analogy. In many cases dignity 


ee : of speech has possibly been sacrificed in order to 
- attain clarity of thought; but the type of person 


whom they are primarily intended to help will not 


_ find this a defect. They are intended for the great 


mass of good-loving and good-thinking persons 


_ who are spiritually reared on an ecclesiastical diet 


which they find hard to digest, or who, in their 


_ search for the truth, have come to Church demand- 

_ ing bread but have been given/a boulder. 

i _ Those whose faith is already stable and intelli- 
gible may differ from me in their ‘explanation of 


certain beliefs. I would beg of them to be charit- 
able in their judgments, and to judge not from the 


achievement but from the intention. In any case, 


let us not fear to trust the Spirit of Truth who 
abideth with us and will lead us into all Truths. 
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“Through !” A Signaller’s Addresses. 


I 
“IN COMMUNICATION ” 
“Oh that I knew where I might find Him! ”—Job xxii. 3. 


HEN two signallers, separated from each 
other by a distance greater than the human 
voice can carry, are able by means of adequate 


instruments and their own technical knowledge,” 


to send and receive messages to and from each 
other, they are said to be in communication. Good 
signalling, of course, involves much more than 
the mere ability to send and receive messages. 
- It involves similarity of procedure, knowledge of 
special signals and abbreviations, ability to choose 
good stations, care and knowledge of instruments, 
and so on. Yet, to be ‘“‘in communication ’’ as 
I have defined it, is to be a signaller ; the organiza- 
tion and perfecting of the communication is a further 
training. Actual communication is the first szne 
qua non of signalling. 


Fundamentally religion is just signalling. It 
13 
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is simply to be “in communication,” or “ com- 
munion’”’ as ecclesiastical jargon has it. The 
communication is between man on the one hand 
and God on the other. The perfecting and organ- 
izing of this communication is not a necessary 
element of religion. In other words, if any thinking 
or feeling person has a belief in God and experience 
of His working, that is religion in its simplest form. 
The Churech—which is organized religion—is a 
later necessity of religious experience, and whether 
the person in question feels a need for fuller organ- 
ization in religion is another matter. 

God and man are the two signallers in this 


business of religion. What do we mean by each, 


of those terms ? What do we mean when we say 
“ God’? Of course each person would probably 
have his own meaning of the term according to 
his own particular experience. Not all of us know 
God in the same way. The aspect or aspects of 


God that a man knows will depend entirely on his ~ 


own qualities and feelings, and mental outlook. 
Speaking generally, however, to most people God 


is just the great Permanent behind the continual 


change that we see all around us. Everywhere 
there is the same succession of births and deaths, 
ceaseless change even in the great hills that seem 
so eternal. Yet in and behind it all most of us are 
conscious of a great unchanging, undying Reality, 
which is working out a Moral Purpose through the 
short-lived and changing Universe round about. 
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This ‘Permanent Heart of Reality is seen by human 

folk from different points of view, yet the quality 

_ of permanence is common to them all. The content 

that we put into the term ‘God’ is relative to 
each one of us. 

_ By “man” is meant that part of our nature 
which is the best of us we. know. It is our power 


_ to think, to feel, to choose, to act in one way in 


preference to another, to love, to make decisions, 
- to watch ourselves and even to laugh at ourselves. 
_ These are the priceless possessions of what? of 
the body? The body is matter, and love is not 
a material thing. No, they are not the possessions 
__ of the body else the possessed were greater than the 

‘possessor. Love is greater than any body. Rather 
_ do these powers possess the body and control it. 
Yet they are not all separate owners of the body. 
They are all controlled by something which is 
_ greater than they. They belong to a “ You”’ or 
vale Me,” who controls or uses them. What is this 
“You” or “Me” that possesses all those powers 
and unifies them so that they act together? It 
is the spirit, your spirit and mine, which gathers 
all those powers of ours together and out of them 
makes a Person. The body is given to those powers 
__ to work with and express themselves, and the result 
of their work is a Person. This Person is known 
by other names. Some people call it Soul, others 
call it Personality, others call it Character, but 
whatever you call it, it is the same thing—the pro- 
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duct of those powers, which are the instruments 
of the spirit, working on the body in the varying 
circumstances in which it finds itself. The whole 
business of life is to produce a good character and 
develop it as far as possible. Because the more 
developed and grown a character or soul is, the 
more of life does it see and the fuller does the life 


become. It can approach more deeply towards 


the great Permanent and Reliable that is the only 
Eternal. That is what is meant by “ man.” 
How do these two communicate, God and man ? 


How do they get in touch with oneanother? Often 


they do not get in touch at all.. That is when you 


have materialism or determinism. Materialism is. 
just the denying that there is anything in man 
higher than his body. The denial of the existence 
of love or sympathy or goodness, or explaining him _. 


in terms of the body—an explanation which fails 
altogether to take account of personality, and is 
inadequate to account for the purity or spirituality 
of much that we feel. Determinism is the denial 
of our power of choice. It says that we cannot act 
otherwise than we do; that choice is a mirage. 
We may certainly be limited in the scope of our 


choice—we cannot achieve the impossible, and we ~ 


_ may be greatly influenced by heredity and environ- 
ment—but within widely circumscribed limits we 


are always conscious of our ability to act other- © 


wise if we choose to do so. Both materialism and 
determinism are travesties of human experience. 


et 
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_ The great bulk of men have known moments and 
experiences which do not fit in with a materialistic 
or adeterminist world. 

These moments are the moments when we have 
~ been consciously “in communication” with God. 
I say “consciously,” for I believe that many a 
“person in certain circumstances is in touch with 
the Most High, and yet would not dare to describe 
_ his experience as such. Yet it iscommunication of 
-a sort and therefore religion. Persons get into 
touch, with God in different ways. The, keen 
‘thinking critical man finds his communication in 
' philosophy or religion in its highest form. Other 
_ persons highly strung and emotional, with intense 

feeling and exceedingly sensitive to impressions of 
_ tone or “atmosphere,”’ are full of vague spiritual 
_ impulses, which seldom become coherent but are 
; very real none the less, and constitute a strong 
‘means of communication. Others again may not 
t be men either of much thought or feeling but men 
‘of action. In these may often be found an un- 
daunted idealism which is in very truth a contact 
_ of the soul with God. Each of these forms of 
communication is religion, and each is more satis- 
fying to that particular type of soul than another 
would be. Another type is that illustrated by the 
Salvation Army, revivalists, etc., who find a real 
communication in activities almost amounting to 
- ecstasy which leave other people perfectly un- 
* touched. Whatever means men find themselves 
9 B 
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able to bridge the gulf between the Reality which 
is behind all appearance and their own souls or 
selves is a form of religion. 

All the communication, of course, may be an 
illusion. If it is, then the illusion takes either or 
both of two forms. Either there is no God at the 
other end for us to communicate with, or our com- 
munication may be no communication at all, but 
purely imaginary. If there is no God, then life is a 
farce. Even with a belief in God it often seems 
meaningless and purposeless, but if there be no God 
at all, then everything is nonsense. If life is not 
nonsense it must have a reason and a purpose, 
and these imply thought and will, which is God, or 
one aspect of Him at least. If you think life is 
nonsense, then you’d better close this book. But 
you don’t think it is nonsense, because the very 
fact of your reading this book proves that you are 
seeking for the Reason. A god of some sort you 
must have in your explanation of the scheme of | 
things—it may be a god of Pleasure, of Money, or 
Sensuousness—but still a god of some sort. 

God’s -existence can never be mathematically 
proved. All that we can say is that the evidence 
points this way or that, and the evidence for the 
existence of God is overwhelmingly strong. There 
is the evidence already dealt with—the evidence of 
Creation demanding a Reason and a Cause. The 
very fact of you yourself demanding to know the 
why and the wherefore points to some Origin and — 
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Control which is Reason. Man is the best evidence 
of God’s existence. The souls of men cannot have 
arisen from a soulless universe. The dreams and 
ideals that you lay to your heart could not have 
sprung from a soulless earth. The human soul is 
always the strongest evidence of God. Sometimes 
of course a life becomes so sensuous that the sur- 
face of the soul becomes clouded and insensitive to 
things of the spiritual world, but even these become 
stirred up in times of stress and pain, or anxiety, 
or passion, and are conscious in a vague way of a. 
presence which is not themselves, and which is very 
mighty and yet sympathetic. We certainly cannot 
prove that there is a God, but the evidence of 
reason, of feeling and of will, is so strong that it is 
a great deal more difficult to disbelieve than to 
believe in His existence. 

- As for the theory that our experience of com- 
munication either in philosophy or Christianity, 
or in our impulses or feelings or ideals, is an illusion, 
if this is true, then we might as well say that an 
experience is illusion: that life itself is an illusion, 
and we do not even know for certain that we really 
exist. Experiences of the soul are just as real as 
sensations, and more trustworthy since our senses 
Often play us false. In any case it seems to be 
Detter to live under such illusions and receive the 
pleasure and the happiness they give us even though 
this happiness be an illusion too, rather than 


wander without a purpose.or a hope or a love in 
‘‘ . 
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sordid dreariness of blind and arbitrary nonsense. — 


All religion is an attempt to bridge the gulf 
between God and human beings. The methods 


adopted are constantly changing, and need only 


vary from time to time with the progress of thought 
and the outlook of the age, but at any given time 
many different methods are in operation, by different 


persons according to their requirements. No single | 


way is fixed and final, but as humanity develops 
and the process of evolution proceeds, so the method 
of communication is developed accordingly. _Some, 


of course, are very much higher and more satisfying | 


than others, but even these are developed with the 
progressive spirits of the age. 
A great deal depends on the particular aspect 


of the Divine Nature that is emphasized. Some’ 
people habitually conceive of God as almighty and 


transcendent. He is the Lord of All Creation, the” 
Judge of all the Earth. He is infinitely holy and — 
just and is far-above the plane of mortal men. | He 
is the Providence that “rules the whirlwind and 
directs the storm ’”’ ; and it behoves human persons | 
to approach Him with awe and reverence and fear, 

and even then God and man can hardly be branes ; 
into contact, so great is the difference between. 


them. On the other hand other people conceive of 
Him only as the Immanent Spirit, the Indwelling 


love of goodness and desire for right which is in 
every man. He is the Presence which is dimly felt! 


in times of severe stress. He comes to us when we. 
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are in need or lonely, and not necessarily in Church 
“or on our knees. Beauty of living, charity, sym- 
pathy, and conscience, all these are aspects of this 
\ immanent and indwelling God. 
_ The view held by the Christian form of com- 
“munication is that both those conceptions of God 
i are right, but neither is right without the other. 
-If you make God transcendent only, and forget 
Him as the Indwelling Spirit of goodness, then 
, communication with Him becomes impossible except 
_by means of ritual and magic. Ritual implies 
“Magic, and God is no miraculous appearance pro- 
“duced by the rubbing of a lamp or the burning of 
candles. God is a fact, and is found in the way men 
-and women act in certain circumstances. He can- 
not act’ against His own laws to make two and two 
equal five when His laws state they shall equal 
four. ‘God cannot be untrue to Himself. He 
“does not make wars nor end them, nor cause railway 
disasters or the birth of a deformed child, except 
“in so far as these are the natural result of certain 
laws. If people will live badly and in unhealthy 
_conditions, deformed children will result. If a 
man is careless, a railway smash occurs ; if nations 
‘live and rule in certain fashions, war is inevitable. 
God may be omnipotent in so far as He makes laws, 
but His omnipotence would become immoral if He 
“broke them to save us from the consequences of 
every action. 
g Nor does it do to conceive of God only as this 
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immanent principle of goodness. Otherwise re- 
ligion lies at the caprice of every inner feeling. Our 
own impulses are all that is left to guide us, and 
they are vague and deceptive. Sometimes even 
they are violently evil. It would be easy to mis- 
take these for God if He were only known as the 
Indwelling Spirit. An authorized code of Morals, 
‘a Sacred Book, a knowledge of the Divine Per- 
manent outside us is necessary for us to read the 
inward feelings aright. Christianity provides a 
means of communication which satisfies both 
views, and is in fact dependent on both. It 
connects this immanent Divine Nature which 
enables men to overcome evil in themselves and 
which grows with use until it becomes the self- — 
lessness of God, with the life and death of Jesus 
Christ. It says that He taught a means of com- 
munication with God which attains a truth and a 
nobility which no other teaching has reached : 
that He discovered through His own perfect com- 
munication the nature of the great Permanent 
Heart behind Reality, and that this nature was 
found by Him to be Perfect Holiness and Perfect — 
Love. Love guided by holiness and justice, and — 
holiness and justice tempered by love. Christi- 
anity also says that Christ attained a communica- 
tion with God and therefrom a fullness of super- 
natural life quite beyond the powers of ordinary | 
men, and that from the life and death a certain 
contagious influence was spread through the world, 
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- living in men’s hearts and lifting their communica- 
- tion on to a new and higher plane. This influence 
_ Christianity calls the Holy Spirit or the Christ 
Spirit, and it says that this Spirit_is the same as 
that which was in Christ and is in ‘Almighty God 
the Father of all spirit. Further, it says that in 
order to give adequate expression to this Spirit 
which works only through human instruments, and 
never magically, He founded the Church, to organize 
the new communication with God, and providé the 
Spirit with as many instruments as possible, and to 
__-develop the Spirit itself among those who possess 
pit. 
By means of this Spirit we find ourselves in touch 
with God, but it has to be encouraged and used. 
This is the Spirit of love, of courage, of steadfast 
endurance, and of selflessness. In whatever man 
' this Spirit abides and is encouraged, that man 
finds himself “‘ in communication ”’ with the Highest. 
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THE GOOD SIGNALLER: OPERATOR 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


“Let him deny himself.’’—Matt. xvi. 24. 


OOD communication in the field depends on 
four things—good operators, good instru- 
ments, good lines, and good signal office organiza- 
tion. Good operators with bad instruments or 
bad lines are just as inept as good instruments or 
good lines are when used by bad operators. To 
produce satisfactory results it is not enough to pro- 
duce good operators: his instruments, his wires, 
and the organization under which he works must 
also be as perfect as may be. 
The first necessity then is for good operators. As 
a rule signallers are picked men who are set apart 
from recruit stages because of their education or 
other qualifications which are suitable for signalling. 
Not every man can be made into asignaller. Some 
are too old to acquire the rapid assimilation of new 
facts, some simply do not have the intelligence 
which is required above all things in signalling, 
24 
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__ others have not the knack of learning and recogniz- 
ing the various letters, or else have defective hear- 
ing or eyesight. The man who passes all these 
tests is subjected to a severe training. Perhaps it is 
_ not so physically severe as squad drill or a parade 
ground, but it is ten times more severe mentally. 
He has to familiarize himself with the Morse alphabet 
- to such an extent that the different letters are read 
subconsciously or mechanically at a high speed. 
_ Then he must be a man not easily discouraged by 
drudgery and first failures and must come willingly 
to signalling, for if a signaller is not keen on his 
_ work, you cannot tell whether he is mentally unable 
to perform it or merely “slacking.” The in- 
_structor’s first task is to make a man keen and 
interested, find out some aspect of signalling that 
- makes an appeal to him-and so get him to work 
voluntarily, without that he may get the best 
instruction in the world but he will not become a 
signaller. | 
- Tt is in order to attain this voluntary attitude 
that many instructors try to hide the more un- 
pleasant features of the signaller’s work. The 
recruit is told by such instructors that he is in for 
an easy time if he likes, that he will be given a 
“cushy ”’ job at the front, and in any case he is 
safe in a dug-out while others, who are not signallers, 
are exposed to fire. This, of course, is simply not 
true. The mortality among signallers is probably 


higher proportionately than in any other branch 
\ 
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of the service, and the signaller has anything but 
an easy time either in training or in the field. It is 
a mistaken policy on the part of the instructor, and 
only leads the recruit to form a low opinion of the 
work he is doing and to underestimate its import- 
ance. 

Similarly not every one has “‘ the religious sense.”’ 
In some it has been stifled through lack of proper 
education. Even in this day the views of educa- 
tion commonly held is that of “ acquiring know- 
ledge,” and the knowledge that is meant is a con- 
glomerate of the three R’s, a collection of history 
dates and a few disjointed scientific facts, all of 
which are drummed into the unfortunate child’s 
head almost by sheer force. No attempt is made 
as a rule to teach the love of beauty or of truth, or 
how to see a purpose or a God in the world, or to 
develop the remarkable instincts and qualities 
only to be found in children. Education—so-called 
—is smeared over with a material veneer. Things 
and feelings and thoughts are not valued for them- 
selves or their beauty or their truth, but because 
it has been found that they “pay.” So the “re-. 
ligious sense’ with which every child is endowed, 
the knowledge of God he seems to bring with him, 
is stifled at the very beginning. He is turned into 
a wage slave, or his mind given such a material — 
twist that he is looking all his life for the dawn in 
the west.. And even more than by State Education 
the “ religious sense’ is killed by well-intentioned 
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Christian parents or by a Church which has lost 
touch with reality and human life: which has not 
only its head in the clouds but its feet as well: 
which has ceased to become a force and has lapsed 
into a system. Here and there indeed may be 
found a human parson who knows the hearts of 
men and the heart of God, and can bring the two 
together. _And these are rare, and fortunate indeed 
are they who can count one such as their friend. 
So the Church wonders why it cannot make the 
whole world Christian, when, by methods and doc- 
trines out of touch with modern life, and permitting 
education of a material kind, it crushes like a huge 
roller the tender plant of a religious instinct which 
grows only in a child’s heart. Neither did a sancti- 
monious prohibitive piety of the “ Thou shalt not” 
kind which passes for Christianity in many a home 
ever help a child to discover God when it reached 
the stage where authority must give place to liberty. 
It is for this reason more than for any other that 
80 per cent. of children from the age of twelve 
upwards find themselves quite in the dark as to 
what their religious conceptions really signify. 
That is the beginning of the death of his religious 
sense unless some one is at hand whose feet are on 
the earth though his head is in the clouds. 

The leaders and preachers of the Church have 
yet to learn the secret of human nature. I do not 
mean human nature in the academic sense of psy- 
chology, but the warm heart and the real desire for 
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good which all but a few possess. Parsons fail to 
see the heroic in ordinary men and women, and they 
make their appeal to qualities which only one or 
two men in a hundred possess. So their appeal 
misses fire. The churches travesty Christianity by 
making it too easy: the call of Christianity for 
sacrifice, for unconventionality, for courage, for 
hardship, is hidden, and men are promised instead 
cheap billiards, with cigarettes, or coffee and buns 


over a counter, and told that beer is an evil. Was. 


ever such a travesty of the message of Christ ? 
Was ever anything more calculated to make men 


despise Christianity, and less calculated to appeal | 


to anything higher than their stomachs? In her 
preaching too the Church is cheapening the terms 
of the salvation of Christ, hoping thereby to win the 
. crowd. Men will never be won for Christianity 
either by coffee or cheap doctrine, but only by the 
- appeal to the best that is in them, their inherent 
nobility as men made in the image of God and the 
desire for good which is present even in the worst. 
Men will never be wooed or coaxed to Christ, but 
attracted to Him on His own terms—‘‘ If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his Cross and follow me.’’ There is a call to 
the heroic and the noble which has nothing namby- 
pamby about it to arouse men’s derision. 

Tell men the simple facts and let them face them 
for themselves. To a man who really believes in 
God a fact faced is never an enemy, and most men 
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- do believe in Him, though they are loath to say so. 


Give them the conditions of Christianity, the de- 
- mand that Christ makes, and then leave the rest to 
the man himself and the Holy Spirit of God which 
is within them. Kitchener would not have got the 


men he did for his first hundred thousand had he 


promised them easy victory and an early peace. 
Instead, he told them there was hardship and a 


_ three years’ war at least, and men of heroic spirit 


flocked to the recruiting offices. Good signallers 
are not obtained by promising them an easy time 
or a soft job; neither are good Christians to be 
obtained by cheapening the terms of the Gospel. 
As long as the Gospel is cheapened it will be un- 
attractive to any but the nincompoops among men, 
and if their religious sense is not killed for lack of 
encouragement, it will try to find a way to express 
itself in one or other of the new religions which 
flourish for a day, and while it is day, but are found 
useless and die when the night cometh. 

Besides interest, however, there must be practice 
to produce the good operator. Practice both in 
squads and by himself. He has his “ off’’ days 
when he cannot read a word correctly, and always 
through his practice the “ off’ days become fewer 
and his general ability is raised. So for you and 
me, too, interest alone will not put us in touch with 
God. The way is hard and the climb by the Cross 
appeals to us, but also there must be the continual 
practice of His presence, the continual determina- 
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tion and struggle to find Him both in public and 
private life. We have our“ off” days too, when we 
~ seem to be far away from Him and cannot read His 
message; but always by the continual striving 
to read Him these “‘ off’’ days become fewer until 
at length we find Him and are kept by Him, andin 
the keeping find a great Peace. 

In such a way are good operators made. They 
must have good instruments, however, or else the 

communication is bad. Instruments need con- 
tinual care and adjusting. Sometimes they are © 
badly broken and must be sent to Ordnance work- 
shops for repair. Sometimes“it is but a screw that 
has worked loose, or a wire that has become dis- 
connected, or an electric cell that has run down. 
But whether the fault be large or small the effect 
is the same—communication is unreliable, and 
efficiency is impaired. Small repairs can be effected 
by the operator himself, but for serious damage the 
master craftsman is necessary. He has the tools 
and the skill which the operator lacks. 

There are instruments entrusted to our keeping 
and our care. Our duty demands that we use’ 
them aright and for the right purpose. This equip- 
ment of ours includes our faculties and our talents 
and our emotions. They are often summed to- . 
gether and called “ soul,” and by the word what is | 
meant is just our power to see ourselves, to look 
before and after, to plan more for an achievement 
in the future. It is our power to think, to reason, 
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to plan, wait with foresight. It is our power to 
love, to make a choice, to act’ disinterestedly. 
There are various activities and evidences of the 
soul—or rather they are the soul. The “soul”’ is 
character, it is personality. It is that mysterious 


-- something you feel when some strong personality 


. 


enters a crowded room. He may keep silent, he may 
not obtrude his presence, and yet one is instinc- 
tively aware of it. All men and women possess it 
to some degree, and a man’s duty to himself and to 
God is to care for it, keep it in good working order 
and develop it along the lines laid down by Jesus 
Christ. 

The stronger and more developed a man’s soul 
is the more will he know of God and the spiritual 
realities of the world. That is why each of us gets 
just as much happiness out of life as we put into it. 
That is why life is so just in any given case. A soul 
‘only receives as much as it gives; there is no 
balance either credit or debit. Life is quite just 
in spite of what we often think, and a man gets in 
life just about what he deserves. You may make 
an objection to this and point to the saint in poverty 
whose life is one long struggle against circumstances. 
But what one deserves is very different to what one 
desires, and especially what one desires for other 
people. The saint may not desire what you desire, 
and who can tell what he may consider riches. 
The soul may grow and develop, it may remain 
stagnant and dead, or wither until there is no soul 
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at all. That is when a man ceases to have the power 
to sin; he has lost his privilege of choosing, because. 
he can do no other. A man sees just as much of 
the reality of the world, of the moral Heart of the 
Universe, of God Himself, as the soul he has grown 
is capable of comprehending. 

It is those talents and energies and affections of 
the soul that are our life’s instruments. Sometimes 
there are minor repairs to perform on them, repairs 
that by force of will and persistence we can per- 
form. ourselves ; sometimes the fault is more seri- 
ous and.a habit is formed which clings to us.so that 
we cannot free ourselves. But the Master Crafts- 
man is always at hand, and He employs His own 
methods to effect His repairs, on condition that 
the instrument is submitted to Him. For Christ 
never works when He is not wanted; He never 
forces Himself, or compels an unwilling heart. 
Love ceases to be love the moment it is com- 
pelled. Love is free, and love is given gladly 
and voluntarily. Love is never grudging. So it 
is of no avail half-heartedly to seek Christ. No man 
ever yet found Christ who did not first become 
lowly in heart and approach Him as a suppliant. 
It is the attitude of humility that finds the help- 
ing hand of Christ held out. That attitude means 
the abolishing of intellectual vanity, the curbing 
of self, and the recognition of the nobility and 
wonder of the holiness and love of Christ. Then, ' 
with the wounded soul in that attitude the influ- 
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-ence of Christ is free to work upon it. On to the 
wound there flows an abundance of His spirit, 
destroying the evil tendency in the soul to which 
sin makes its appeal, and setting the soul free again 

to grow and develop into likeness of the pattern of 
_ Christ. 

_ In all this there is always the spectacle of a Cross 
to help us. It helps us by inducing first the neces- 
sary penitent and humble attitude, it helps too by 

making us realize the hideousness of sin and how it 
will kill the best we know, and it helps by showing 

us the way to complete victory over our weak natures 

—the denial of self, the taking up the Cross and 
following Him. 

It is not enough, however, that the instruments 
-at our end be good. God’s instruments must also 
be in good order. And God’s instruments are not 

peculiar toHim. We are to a large extent, respon- 

‘sible for them. God never works, or seldom works, 
ditectly upon men, but usually by human instru- 
“ments. The people we meet with day by day are 
the instruments of God. He works on us through 
them, and on them through us, He works on us 
through the nation or through the Church, and on 
the nation and the Church through us. It is God’s 
way.. Some of us have never discovered the love 
of God till we discovered a great human love, or 
seen the suffering of God caused by our sin, till we 
have hurt a friend by our coarseness. Christ always 
works in that way. He comes to you in the heart 
dl C 
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of a friend, and, it may be, to your friend through 
your heart. The mutual revelation of the Spirit 
of Christ ina great love or a great friendship is the 
most divine experience given to mortal man. It 
is the glory of a man, that life can be surrendered 
thus to become the instrument of God’s purpose, 
that every talent and energy and feeling can be 
made a good instrument and worked by a good 
operator. 


III 


. THE GOOD SIGNALLER: LINES AND 
ORGANIZATION 


§ 


“The Spirit of Truth will guide you into all Truth,.”— 
John xvi. 13. 


E have dealt with the good signaller in so far 

as he must be a. good operator and possess 

good instruments. In addition, however, his lines 

must be good, and his office organization also. His 

“lines ”’ are the cables which connect him to the far 

station. They must be well laid, that is, they must 

be safely laid, out of the way of traffic and protected 
as well as may be from the enemy’s fire. 

The precautions taken in trench warfare to ensure 


_ the “ safety of the line’ are enormous. With lines 


going into the most advanced posts it is almost 
impossible to secure complete safety for them in all 
their length. For protection against enemy fire 
wires are buried from six to eight feet deep; for 
protection against moisture they are wound round 
with rubber; for protection against rough stones 


_and rough usage they are sometimes armoured. 


_ Then if the wire is hung it has to be protected from 


hy 
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its own weight, and precautions have to be taken 
‘against undue tension being put on the wire. It 
must never be laid where it can be tripped over, it 
must be easy to find along its whole length, and 
labelled at frequent intervals so that one can know 
where it has come from and whither it leads. Not 
until all those precautions have been observed is a 
wire considered ‘‘ well laid.’’ It is not a “ good 
line’ otherwise. A “ good line”’ is a reliable line. 

The lines that connect us to God must be good in 
the same sense. They have to be well laid, well 
protected, well labelled. They are no use to us if 
in the first bombardment they are broken ; if in the 
moment of temptation our communication ceases ; 
if when misery or trial comes upon us we discover 
that we cannot find God. Our lines have to be 
protected against these dangers. It is just at such 
times that the lines are most required, and if we 
cannot rely upon them, they might as well not be 
there. Especially are they needed when men and 
' women find themselves driven to supplicate God for . 
their loved ones. Many of us have ceased to pray 


a” 


for ourselves ; but let a loved one be in great danger , . 


or sorrow, and few of us can help praying with a very | 
agony for them. | 

Prayer, of course, is one of the mist important 
lines. In fact all other lines are merely a form of 
prayer. Prayer is not stereotyped. It is not the 
formal repetition of a liturgy or a string of words 
flung carelessly from the lips, Prayer need not be 
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a. ‘explicit at all. Work is one of the best forms of 


prayer; so is love. Kindness and sympathy—in 
fact all forms of service for others are forms of 
prayer. Neligion is prayer, and nothing but prayer. 


- It is the communion of the soul with God through 


these various lines. By whatever means the soul 
reaches and communes with God, that means can be 
called a prayer. He would be narrowing unduly the 
sense of prayer who confined it to solitary commu- 
nion in the secret of one’s own room or the joint 
approach in public worship. These, no doubt, are 
\ prayer developed and raised to a refined height, but 
men find themselves in just as close touch with God 
by other means which can just as legitimately be 


called prayer. Solitude, music, Nature, work, by 


all these means men find their escape into different 
atmospheres. They are taken out of themselves 
—or rather find themselves and God under such 
conditions. As a means of escape from the burdens 
_and depressions that gather upon us, there is nothing 
so effective as prayer whether in its restricted or its 


_- general sense. When a man has once found his 


ce 


escape, this “‘ change of air,’’ he knows that this 
world is not final, for he has found a membership in 
another. 

_ One often hears arguments—more or less potent 
__ —why one should or should not pray. We are told 
we cannot change the actions of the Almighty by 
merely asking Him to do so. Is He to alter His 
eternal laws because we have formally besought Him 
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to do so? ‘Besides, what are we—mere insects on a 
third rate planet revolving round a fifth-rate sun—to 
intrude our feelings and desires on the Lord of all 
creation ? 

Yes, no doubt it does seem a stupid thing to pray, 
and yet—the fact remains that we do pray. I don't 
suppose any one could give a reason for prayer. Men 
and women simply pray because they can no other.? 
They can’t help it. In a time of extremity every 
man appeals to God. He may not do it consciously, 
but there is a tightening of the sinews, an upward 
cast of the soul, perhaps a yearning upward glance 
or a sigh that is wrung from the heart, even from 
those who know God least. While those who know - 
or have known Him better will try to express their 
thoughts in faltering words perhaps. We cannot 
help praying. Sometimes it is just because we have 
nowhere else to go; or we are lonely and suddenly 
become conscious of the great Friend of the lonely. 
In the hour of need there is no reason required for 
praying. Men simply pray. 

How then are we to find security for these lines ? 
Only by the right attitude towards them. Once we 
realize that in finding God there is nothing magical, 
but only the operation of natural laws and the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose towards which all creation 
works, the efficiency of our communication becomes 
no longer dependent on mood, but is reliable at all 
times. For mood is one great danger which seriously 
injures the lines. It is often the greatest enemy to 
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religion; and it is a particularly subtle one. It is 
often the most inimical force against a man’s effi- 
ciency in his life’s work. Once let a man become 
_ the prey or the sport of his own moods and nothing 
_ becomes reliable for him. A man must master his 
~ moods or they will master him. He must force 
- himself to do that which he is disinclined to do, not 
_ because the action in itself may be good, but because 
_ itis a step towards the domination of his own great- 
estenemy. If moodis allowed to colour our thoughts 
- or determine our actions, then all our reason, our 
feeling, our acts may be at the mercy of a dull liver 
or a sick headache. » 
, Prayer is affected by mood more than by anything 
else. Work becomes a task, N ature loses its wonder 
and hides her secrets, music becomes an annoyance, 
and even love loves its balm and its glamour. We 
néed to be at the pitch of our bodily powers to realize 
fully the sum of our spiritual ones. Some there are 
who though suffering from great bodily weakness 
seem to find an additional spiritual strength there- 
from, but these are they who have secured the 
domination of the spirit over the body and have 
gained a height that most of us only see afar off. 
The majority of us are still very much the slaves 
of our bodies. The flesh dictates to the spirit and 
colours most of its activities. But if the spirit 
guides the body aright, the body can become the , 
servant of the spirit, helping it in its development 
and in its growth towards Godlikeness, and showing 
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it new beauties, new wonders, and new loves that 
it could never have found itself. In this way even 
the bodily emotions become more spiritual—hate 
becomes righteous anger, envy becomes admiration, 
and even passion becomes the foundation of most 
sacred love. 

That is the “ keeping of the body under subjec- 
tion’ that St. Paul speaks of. Without that we 
are beating the air, fighting aimlessly, and our mes- _ 
sages though well-sent with good instruments, mis- 
carry through defective lines. Our lines of access 
to God must be protected from twin dangers of body 
and mood, and protection is only gained by gaining 
the mastery over both. 

Finally it is necéssary in order to produce the best 
results that operators, instruments and lines should 
be well organized. Operators must continually be 
instructed, both in regard to new methods of operat- 
ing, and with a view to improving still further their 
operating powers. Then the instruments must be — 
looked after, and improvements suggested, and 


finally the lines must be systematized. The incom- 


ing messages must be carefully filed, outgoing 
messages registered; diagrams kept up to date; 
and all the time the officer who does the organizing 
must keep himself well informed as to the movements 
of each and all of the men round about. Without 
organization of this sort, signalling becomes spas- 
modic and slipshod. Lines are lost, instruments 
are lost, operators are lost. There is wastage of 
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time, money and lives. Methods become out-of- 


E - date and inadequate for new contingencies. Prob- 


ably the most important factor in all signalling is 
just this office organization. 

Organized religion is the Church. The Church’s 
work is to keep in touch with God and to worship 
Him, to develop Christian living and the growth 
of Christianity among its members, to spread the 
knowledge of Christ throughout the world, and to 
formulate the faith through which men have salva- 
tion with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
short, the Church has to perform for religion what 
the Signal office must do for signalling. It is often 
debated whether religion, or rather Christianity, 
would be continued without churches. Apart from 
the fact that the Founder of Christianity saw the 
necessity for the Church and founded it, is it not a 
fact that the first thing the destroyers of the Church 
would do after its destruction would be to build up 


another ‘one. Religion of a sort might do without 


churches, but Christianity couldn’t. A Church and 
its Sacraments are of the very essence of Christianity. 
Whether the Church as we now know it is adequate 
for its purpose or not is another question. 

The division of the Church into so many sects is 
often deplored as a great hindrance to the perform- 
ance of the Churches work. It is argued that if the 
Church could speak with one voice that her influence 
would be greater. To my mind this is very open to 
question. Monopoly in any sphere and especially 
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in religion is open to the gravest abuses, and an 
undivided Church unless led by the most spiritual 
of men might well be diverted from her true witness- ~ 
ing to Christ to the paths along which she conceived 
she would acquire the greatest power. Not once nor 
twice has this already occurred. Churches and even 
sects have sought power and wealth and sacrificed 
thereby the vision of Her Lord. For holiness she is 
apt to supply morality, and for piety she supplies 
-Pharisaism and a performance of ritual. If this 
tendency is so marked in a divided Church, what 
would it not become in a united one? 

Yet the fact remains undoubtedly true that in 
several of its purposes the Church falls lamentably 
short. Probably the task it performs most ade- 
quately, is that of worshipping God, but even here 
the worship has often become a dreariness with no 
reality either for men or God. Conservation and 
the attitude that religion has been given in its final 
form, the blindness to the fact that there is evolution 
and development in religion, has tied certain branches 
of the Church, and notably the Anglican branch, 
to a dead Theology which has to be brightened by 
manuals of architecture; an elaborate ritual, and the 
divinity of music. Yet it is to the Anglican conr 
munion that one goes in order to realize the dignity of 
worship, its beauty, and the fact that the God we 
are worshipping is great and greatly to be feared. 

Even in her division the Church is still one. Each 
division seeks the same end, acknowledges the same 
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Lord, and while they may differ on unessential 
beliefs, they are at one in the great central control- 
ling facts of the Christian faith. Their difference lies 
_in the method, not in the end in itself. Why should 
“one method be adopted in preference to many 
_ others ? It cannot be said that one is more success- 
ful than another objectively, but only subjectively. 
Men and women are very different and find God by 
different routes. One form of communion is found 
to be more adequate by one man, another form by 
another man. Why should they both sacrifice some 
of the adequacy they find in order that they may 
_find God by the same channels? Is the advantage 
to be gained so very great ? Certain communions, 
of course, differ so very slightly that there is a wastage 
of men and material in keeping apart, asis the case 
in Scotland to-day. But even there there is to be 
found a healthy rivalry which has done much to 
keep the Church the living thing it is in that 
country. 

As a matter of fact it seems to me that. divisions 
are rather a good sign. They indicate the reality 
of the worship. After all, men do not divide over 
nothing for the sake of dividing. They divide as a 
rule with sorrow, sacrificing apparent unity in order 
to attain greater reality of worship. If religion has 
‘come to be a purely formal thing, then there is no 
cause for division. But when it becomes a thing of 
each man’s heart, and hearts made as differently as 
they are, the marvelis not that there are divisions, 
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but that there are not many more divisions. Com- 
munions in which there is much formalism and 
authority seldom divide ; such are High Anglicanism 
and Roman Catholicism. But where religion be-— 
comes more spontaneous and free, divisions are 
frequent, as in Scottish Presbyterianism. Even 
- should the tendency towards reunion which we are 
witnessing to-day develop as it promises, it is doubt- 
ful if there would ever be one United Church in the 
land. Folk differ too much for that. We are not 
of a type. Some distrust themselves and crave for 
authority, by obedience to which they can comfort 
themselves. They prefer not to think things out for 
themselves, but to accept the authority of the 
Church as final. Others are led entirely by their 
own conscience. They prefer a worship not dictated, 
of but the free response of their own hearts, and a 
knowledge of God as they have found Him. Into 
those two classes all men can be divided. They are 
the objective and the subjective, and it is doubtful 
if they can ever be made one. Roman Catholicism 
is the extreme of one, and Quakerism of the 
other. bi 

The Church has lost influence by attempting to 
attract people by mock devices—by setting traps 
-and coating the pill with sugar. In other words, 
bands, sing-songs, cheap billiards, or that abomina- 
tion of modern ecclesiastical life—tea meetings, have 
been the bait wherewith to lure people unsuspect- 
ingly into Christianity. Estimates of the success of 
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- a service are based on the number of heads or the 
size of the collection. It has lost influence by train- 
Ing its clergy in too sacrosanct a manner and by 
- failure ‘to give them the opportunity to rub shoul- 
ders with ordinary people as ordinary men them- 
_ selves. It preaches sermons on trivial texts with 
_a far-fetched application which has little or no 
practical bearing on real life. It seldom gives a 
definite pronouncement of opinion on leading poli- 
tical, social or municipal topics. Finally it fears 
‘to keep pace even with public opinion, when its true 
task is to lead public opinion. It lags behind, too 
frightened to develop its theology in accordance 
with the religious experience of countless people, 
_ preferring rather to refrain from hurting the feelings 
_of its older members —even if a handful—who have 
mastered, the theology of a bygone generation. 
Nevertheless the Church of Christ will never 
become extinct. Her position in the community 
need not be so difficult as she makes it. Let her 
learn more of the promise of goodness that lies in 
the hearts of publicans and sinners. Let her clergy 
-unbend further than they do, show a little less 
egotism and a little more of the Spirit of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Let her become fearless in her witness 
to the truth as she sees it, even although she may 
lose a little in the collection by so doing. Many 
were offended at Christ’s doctrine and walked no 
more with Him. It might be so with the Church, 
but the Spirit of Christ that is within her is the Spirit 
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of Truth, and He will guide her unto all truth. Let 
her learn to trust more in new truth as it is revealed 
unto her, for only in this way can she become truly 
adequate for the task she has to perform. 


IV 
CE Oo DED 


‘Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.”’—Luke Xxii. 34. 


IGNALLERS are classified according to their 
abilities as first class and second class and 
“partially trained.” The second and third cate- 
gories include all men whose knowledge or abilities 
are not such as to make them reliable on any given 
occasion. Such men are usually labelled “ dud ”’ 
signallers, and are employed in work which requires 
only a small amount of skill or intelligence. In 
many cases where complaints are made that the 
signalling has been poor, and where whole units 
have been “let down” by imperfect communica- 
tion, it will usually be found that one or more 
‘duds’ have been employed and have not had 
sufficient of that sine quad non of any signaller— 
common-sense and initiative. 
We have seen the requirements of him who would 
be a good signaller in the religious sense. Who are 
the “‘ duds ”’ of religion, and what is the reason that 


they are “ duds”? 
47 
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It is the experience of every man who has given 
instruction in signalling that of the failures only one 
per cent. at most is a “‘ non-trier.’”’ It is not for lack 
of trying that the ‘“‘ dud ”’ fails to succeed. Neither 
is it wilful disobedience. As a rule it is just sheer 
stupidity, lack of power to think things out, or lack 
of memory to retain that which has been taught 
him. Wilful forgetting or not trying is very rare 
after a man has been signalling for a few weeks. 

In life and religion you find the same facts as in 
signalling. It is not that men are wilfully bad. | 


Few persons wilfully set themselves out to act 


against what they know to be right. If they do, 
it is simply due to the fact that for the moment 
their ideas of right and wrong are reversed, and the 
wrong that a man chooses at the moment of his 
choice appears the right thing to do. The real 
right has been submerged for the time being, and 
temporarily something else takes place and holds 
sway. If it holds sway it appears temporarily the 

right thing to do; but as soon as the right takes — 
its proper place the man sees his action to be wrong, 
and remorse sets in. The sin consists not in the 
doing of wrong, but in acting against the light ; and 
the sin against the Holy Ghost is committed in the 
crushing of remorse or repentance on the action 
being seen in the light of true righteousness. The 
desire for evil as such is rare. Vice and immorality 
usually spring from sheer stupidity : from the in- | 
ability to distinguish between the real and the 
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apparent. What is required to-day is not pious 
_ preaching so much as educative preaching, with a 
view to giving a new system of values and one that 
is more in conformity with established fact. The 
greatest of these would be that happiness—the 
4 supreme good—is not synonymous with pleasure or 
~-even dependent on it, but is morally conditioned 

and is built on unselfishness. All vice and immoral- 
ity spring from false ideas of happiness. If one is 
_ stupid and unwilling to take the trouble to think, 
happiness does appear to be synonymous with plea- 
sure. Hence there are crowds of folk out after a 
_ happiness which they never find, for they are looking 
for it among passing pleasures which’ after all are 
found to be empty husks. Such folk are counted 
among the “‘ duds” of life, not because they desire. 
to, but because they know no better. Let no one 
judge hastily those who seem to be going far astray 
in their search for happiness, for they are not to 
blame as arule. They have been told no better, or 
if they have been told, the teaching has not been 
- simple or straight enough for them to take it in. 

It is boredom more than anything else that com- 
pels folk tosin. The drabness and the irritatingness 
that hem usin make us yearn for pleasure even for a 
passing moment, and anything that drives away bore- 
dom is to be welcomed. The trouble comes in when 
we mistake the means for the end. Pleasures are a 
recreation, a colour, a soothing for life, but not its 
object. Most of us allow ourselves to get bored far 
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too easily. We simply are too stupid to grasp life as 
a great expansive thing, and find an interest in minor 
details. Women can do this much more easily than 
men, but when a woman mistakes the colour for the 
whole object of life, her boredom exceeds by far that 
of the man. Few of us probably, until the war 
upset our quiet times, realized how dependent we 


were for our happiness and equanimity upon small - 


distractions: conversations, plans, or things we 


had bought ; little events to look forward to, and’ 


_others to look back upon. It was only a kind of 
superficial happiness we got out of these it is true, 
but it was often sufficient to prevent the swift inrush 
of the giant Boredom, who will compel the best of us 
to almost any wrong-doing. 
The ‘‘ dud,” however, is stupid not only in regard 
to happiness, but also in his attitude to the Church. 
Criticism of the Church, of course, is fairplay, but 
not criticism from outside the Church. Just as I 
refuse to take any man’s criticism of my sin until he 
has known my temptation, so I refuse to take any 
man’s criticism of Christianity or the Church until 
he has honestly tried them. There is no subject 
under the sun on which the ignorant is more calcu- 
lated to talk arrant nonsense, hopelessly wide of the 


s nih 
Di pation 


mark, than on the subject of either Christianity or ~ 


the Church. Christ on the Church tells you that in 
order to produce certain results you must act ina 
certain way. You refuse to act in that way, and the 
results do not follow. Are you then at liberty to 
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- eriticize and say they are at fault, because they have 
failed to produce the results you wanted ? 

The Church undoubtedly has countless faults, not 
only in her own practising of Christianity, but also 
in her propaganda methods, her organization, and 
sometimes in her theology. There may be much 
_ cant and more humbug, but the outsider who criti- 
cizes is suggestive of a photographer trying to prac- 
tise surgery. He knows how to make the most of 
outside appearance, but he doesn’t know how to 
5 remove the cancer within. 

Let it be granted that the Church has faults and 
that you do not agree with many of its methods, its 
teachings or its products: are those sufficient reason 
why you should remain outside it? The Church 
will not demand a complete system of beliefs from 
you or tie you down to outworn creeds. The Church 
stands for the cause of good as opposed to evil, and 
preaches the power of Christ as the surest means of 
securing the good. It is the duty of every man and 
woman, therefore, who believes that the good is God 
and desires to attain it and further it, to ally himself 
or herself with the Church. No doubt the Church 
has often been short-sighted in the policies it has 
adopted to further the cause of goodness, and in 
certain sections has even identified the good with 
itself. Nevertheless it is the only Institution or 
Society that definitely stands for the good, and it 
should therefore be supported by all who have the 
cause of goodness at heart. Yet in spite of this we 
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find any amount of people who are in arms against 
evil and the horrors of modern civilization bitterly 


attacking from outside and therefore weakening the _ 


Church which in these things is their Ally. Surely 
the enemy is strong enough that we can ill afford to 
cause diversions among our friends. 

Let those who approve the cause of good cease to 
attack the Church from without, a Church of which 
they form no part. Reform of the Church must be 
done from within its own borders, and unless such ~ 
people wish to see the Church destroyed or clinging | 
obstinately to outworn garments because those who ~ 
have no part with her attack them, they must be- 
come a part of her. The Church’s faults—attacked 
and criticized by her own members—will soon be 
remedied. And the signs that this is being done are 
not wanting now. 

For my part, as long as my mind wills the good, 
I must identify myself with the Christian Church, 
for this Church with certain far-reaching reforms 
seems to me to be the only hope for saving the world 
from evil; and as it exists at present it is the only 


_ Institution whose primary object is the furtherance _ 


of the Christian ethic, which is to me the supreme 
good. I can never help to strengthen the Church — 
from outside, and it is too strong an ally to lose. 
Therefore I am within it. 

The ‘‘ dud”’ criticizes the Church from outside, 
knows little of what she stands for, and less of the | 
‘method of attaining the good that she preaches, and 
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in his stupidity fails to realize that nearly all his 
criticisms are completely beside the point. Criti- | 
_ cism requires knowledge, and knowledge is experi- 
ence and acquaintance. After all, any one can 
criticize, but it is only the few who know that can 
_ criticize to the point. The stupid will never learn 
- that he is stupid. That is the sadness of it. So he 
goes on from day to day talking and criticizing, and if 
his criticism be cynical enough he is always sure of 
an audience who will applaud his sallies.. Sometimes 
_ there may be one who neither applauds nor agrees, 
but he keeps silent. Probably he is wise to hold 
his peace, for you cannot argue with the stupid, nor 
_ make him realize that he is talking about that of 
_ which he knows nothing. 
| Besides his stupid method of looking for happiness, 
and his ignorant attitude to the Church, the “‘ dud” 
becomes still more stupid in his attitude to ideals. 
_ To him ideals mean nothing. He has none’himself, | 
or if he ever had any he takes a pride in letting you 
know that he has got rid of them. They were too 
- uncomfortable and unrealizable. Life has defeated 
him and he looks on the world always through the 
spectacles of his own defeat. Once he had dreams 
| —dreams of a world full of joy and happiness and 
goodness—dreams that made for affection and love 
in life, that ennobled friendships and made even 
suffering less hard to bear. In youth those dreams 
and ideals are the secret of its energy and gaiety and 
promise. As we grow older the dreams are modified 
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it is true, the ideals become a little lowered, but still 
the dreams and ideals are here. The day comes when 
we realize that they are unattainable. That is the 
day of destiny for all of.us, when the sheep and the 
goats are divided, the first class and the “ duds.” 
‘‘The wise man will not let go the dreams and ideals 
that have inspired him in the past years. He has 
learnt to know the value of ideals and shuns the idea 
of a purposeless existence. He will set his teeth 
and fight the harder and dream perhaps a little less, 
but he finds his hope and endurance in dreams which 
he will not relinquish even though they may not be 
realized till Heaven.” The ‘“‘ dud.’ surrenders and 
acknowledges defeat. He has no longer the courage — 
to find or look for the happiness and joy and goodness 
that there is in life. The mark of defeat falls upon 
him, and that mark is cynicism. It is only the 
stupid and the foolish and the faint-hearted who 
give in at the first disillusionment, and replace their 
dreams by a cheap cynicism. 
Cynicism has been popular for long. Idealism 
has been in disfavour. Brilliance in writing has 
‘been spelt cynicism and welcomed by the press as 
“clever and witty.’’ Idealism has been despised 
as unpractical, held up to scorn and ridicule as being 
out of touch with real life and unable to cope with 
modern situations. So cynicism continued to sneer 
at the good, at all the things that make life less sor- 
did, at love, at beauty; at the imagination, at honest 
men, at men in high places, at purity of heart, at 
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purity of thought, at purity of tongue. Cynicism 
succeeds because it is easy, and appeals because it 
seems original. I daresay there is something of the 
cynic in all of us, and to this cheap cynicism plays its 
loathesome part and works irreparable harm. Not 
harm in the man who thinks, but harm in the weaker 
minded of the community who cannot think for 
themselves, whose heart sinks under them at the 
iconoclastic blows of the cynic. They listen to him 
destroying the value of the things that have meant 
most to them, crushing out their dreams, their 
hopes, their joy of loving and of willing the good ; 
in return for what he has destroyed he offers a cheap 
philosophy which lives only for the self and for the 
present, and has the dreariest possible outlook for ~ 
souls made in the image of God. 
As the war goes on cynicism is falling into dis- - 
favour. Perhaps that is one of the main purposes of 
the war—to destroy cynicism and fill men’s hearts 
again with ideals that make life worth the living. 
“Tdealism is the only common sense for all the people 
who intend to count,” said a famous journalist 
when the war prospects were at their blackest, 
“while those who are still of little faith despise all 
that has happened, are of no further use to God or 
man in an age when there is less fear, physical or 
moral, than ever before since the earth was. Pru- 
dence that mimicked sagacity is discovered to be a 
wiseacre, and the most adroit cynic known to be no 
more than a man with a hat-pin.’”’ But the crowd 
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is never idealist. It sides with the man with the 
hat-pin. Fortunately the crowd does not make 
history, but just a few men who rise here and there 
_ throughout the ages who still have faith in their 
ideals even with advancing years. An ideal is 
always sense, but the man who has sense is laughed 
at. So it always was. The man who talked the 
greatest sense was howled down and crucified. So 
it always will be. Talk sense and the crowd say you 
are mad, howl you down, and crucify you. They 


‘have crucified Him ever since He came into the 


world because there are thousands of “‘ dud’ Chris- 
tians who have not believed all He said, and because 


His ideals were high have lost faith in them. But. 


it is only the stupid who refuse ideals because cher: 
are high. | 


Sin is the result of stupidity more often than of — 


_ evil in our nature. Failure to distinguish between 
the real and the apparent’ value is responsible for 
much that passes for vice and sin to-day. The 
“ dud” is a “ dud”’ because he has not been taught 
how to read the spiritual by the spiritual. He has 
been taught his own nature as being that of a miser- 
able sinner (but he failed to feel this misery), and his 
teachers have given him an ideal of self-respect which 
is no ideal, but a priggish humbug which is abhor- 
rent to him. They have pictured the Christ to him 
as a meek, submissive, and suffering Saviour, and 
failed to show Him as a strong, courageous, and 


unselfish Man, who scorned the conventions, laughed 
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at the hatred of the authorities for Him, and was so 


_ far from being submissive that He poured out His 


wrath fearlessly and called them vipers and scor- 


_ pions ; and drove the spoilers of the Temple before 


- Him with knotted whips. He did not preach resig- 


nation and submission, but a definite ideal, a pro- 


; gramme that was positive and not negative, that 
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replaced the negative ‘“‘Thou shalt not” with a 
positive “‘ Thou shalt.” Christianity demands that - 

we take risks. Faith is a risk. Religion is the 
betting of one’s life that there is a God. It is more 


_ than not yielding to temptation, than not drinking, 


and not swearing, and not stealing. It is the finding 
of a wide field of new life. It is a daring and an | 


- alluring thing, which does not consist in cutting one- 
_ self off from the world or selfishly thinking how one 
- can best save one’s own miserable self. It is the 


‘stepping forward and grasping life with both hands, 


_ steering it with a purpose in view—not the purpose 


of obtaining a reward hereafter, but a purpose of 


_ love and service and a forgetfulness of self. ““ He. 
that would find his life shall lose it; and he that 


-loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” Chris- 


tianity is the accepting with a whole heart the 
ideals of that man among men, Jesus Christ, and 
devoting one’s whole energies towards their at- 
tainment. 

Until men are instructed aright in these matters 
by those who are responsible for their instruction, 
so long will there be “duds” in the community. 
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More than ever in the days to come will it need to be - 


emphasized that happiness is love and service, that 
the Church is not Christianity, but its imperfect 
instrument, that life without ideals is a purposeless 
mechanism, that the crowd can offer you nothing in 


the grey years of later on. Still more must it be ~ 


emphasized that Christianity is not a passive sub- 
mission to evil and a prohibition of the joys of 
living, but a glorious climb and a creation of new 
life which makes us life’s victor and not its slave. 
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“ Through Him we both have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father.’’—Eph. ii. 18. 


NE of the most important men in any system 
of telephone or telegraphic communication 
- except wireless is known as the “‘linesman.”’ It is 
this man’s duty to patrol the wires; see that they 
are in working order, and mend them. It is often 
very dangerous work, as he is continually exposed 
to enemy fire, and many medals have been won by 
fearless men who risked their lives in order that com- 
_ munication may be re-established. Many a good 
man, alas, has fallen on work like this, a work that 
is not so exhilarating as the saving of guns or the 
holding out of some advanced position, but work 
_ which is not the least bit the less important than 
these. 
An Artillery Observation Officer is forward at his 
post directing the fire of his battery. A shell bursts 
on or near the wire which connects him with his 
guns, and immediately it is broken and he can 
neither hear the voice at the battery nor can the 
59 
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battery hear him. The guns are blind and must 
remain blind until that wire is mended. Out goes 
the linesman with a telephone over his shoulder, 
repair outfit in his pouch, and slowly he goes over the 
line until he finds the break ; then very carefully he 
joins it together again, wraps round the mend with 
insulating matefial, connects his telephone to the 
wire and tells the operators at either end that they 
are now in communication. “‘ Through,” he says, 
and listens to find out if they can hear each other. 
Then when he has satisfied himself that the line is 
correct, and not until then, he comes back into safety. 

Now, in our lives from day to day it is essential 
that our communications with Headquarters be as 
goodas possible. But unfortunately there are many 
occurrences in life that break this communication. 
The chief of these of course is sin. That is where the 
horror of sin comes in—it is such a fearfully lonely 
thing. A man with a big sin on his conscience is the 
loneliest being in the world. He may have plenty of 
friends of course, but the number of his friends is a 
poor consolation when he is left on his own resources. 
And even when his friends are with him it is a poor 
kind of friendship, not worthy of the name, if the 
dominating factor in a man’s heart and conscience 
cannot be made known to the other. And if it can 
be made known, unless it is with a view to putting 
right the wrong, the friendship is apt to bea purely 
selfish one in which neither would think of making 
a,sacrifice for the other. The guilty man as a rule 
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has to hug a terrible secret to himself, the knowledge 
of which cuts him off, as he himself realizes, from the 
fellowship and true friendship of other men. 

And if this is the case with his fellow-men, it is very 
much more the case with God. No man can enter 
into God’s presence or, as I have elsewhere put it, 


- enter into’ communication with God if he has his 


soul stained withsin. That is the real punishment of 
sin—that the sinner is cut off from the enjoyment of 
- what he knows to be the best. He knows he is 
trying to be content with a poor second-best. That 
is what hell really is—separation from God. The 
_ wire has been cut by means of which we can com- 
municate with God. We are alone, without a pur- 
_ pose, without any place in the scheme of things, out 
_ of harmony, and the whole battle going on around us. 

_ And so we shall remain until some one can go out 
' along the line, risking his life for us, and join the 

broken ends together, and tell us we are through. 

In life we are joined to God with a line of love and 
- sympathy. But temptations of all kinds are around 

us. Most of them leave the line untouched; but 

then comes one that we fall to, and immediately the 
_ lineis broken. The attitude of soul is spoilt, the love 

and the sympathy which connected us to God are. 
lost. We are cut off. 

We cannot restore this communication ourselves, 
nor have we any one who is good or skilful or brave 
enough to be impervious to the temptations the 
enemy is firing all down the line. Nothing can be 
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done from man’s end of the line. What about 
God’s? God is too careful of His creatures to allow 
any of them to perish, and He has sent out His Lines- 
man to mend the broken communication and put us 
through. But the amazing thing is that this Lines- 
man really belongs to both ends of the wire—God’s 
and man’s. He is both human and divine. He 
comes from God towards man to the centre of the 
line where God and men are one. The same Spirit 
in both, andthe one united to the other by that 
Spirit—the Spirit of Love and Sympathy, of Unselfish- 
ness and Holiness. That Spirit in you which wills 
you to do good, which makes you desire to do good, 
and which drives you to your knees when you fail, 
that is the Spirit of God in you—the Spirit that 
unites you to Him. 

So Christ has gone out along the line—not as God’s 
substitute or man’s substitute—but as God’s repre- 
sentative and also man’s representative, and because 
He is representative of God we can mend our broken 
communication through Him. He is our Represen- 
tative, so we can gotoHim. MHeis God’s Represen- 
tative, so we can find God there. He is the Mediator, 
the Middleman, the Linesman who re-unites us to God. 

Yes, He has gone out for us and mended the 
broken line of Love and Sympathy that we had 
broken by our sin, wrapped the heart round with the 
insulation of forgiving love and died in the attempt. 
And He has done that—not only on Calvary two 
thousand years ago—but He is doing that every day ; 
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, mending the lines broken by carelessness and selfish- 
- nessand stupidity ; telling us that we are “ through ”’ 
once more and sacrificing Himself for us. 

It is not the Story of the Cross in a history-book 
or in the Bible that is going to help you and me to be 
better men and women. There is nothing magical 

_ inthe work of Christ. But it is the Cross in our own 
lives that will doit. Every day the line suffers harm 
and the Linesman suffers wounds, but it is not toa 
Calvary in Palestine that He goes, but to a Calvary 
in your life and in mine, and puts us right again. 
He helps us to destroy the effects of that sin and 
makes us determine within ourselves to overcome it. 
And having determined we succeed, because no man 
ever yet really determined to achieve and failed. » 
He does not blame us; He is not superior and does 
not speak a superior word; but He shows us that 
it is possible for us to get over it if we can get to hate 
it enough and to love good enough. He tells us that 
God loves us yet in spite of anything we have done 
and makes us see the hideously ugly thing sin is. 
Then He shows us that He trusts us, and thinks 
better of us than we really deserve, and that makes 
us ashamed. Wecome into sympathy and harmony 
with God once more, a great love for God and Good- 
ness wells up within us, and we are “ through.”’ 
For forgiveness is nothing more or less than just 
this—that you know that the person sinned against ~ 
bears you no grudge, and that the sin itself has had 
no effect on you except to make you determine more 
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certainly than before to be quit of it forever. But it 
must not stop here. At that moment of determina- 
tion you must make a pact with God and say to Him, 
“‘ God, I’m done with this for good. Help me to be 
better.”’ 

And that is why parsons and others tell us that we 
can come to God “ through Christ,”’ and only through 
Him. It used to puzzle me what they meant. Was 
God so proud that He would not meet us? And 


then I saw that I had no right to come into His pres- _ 


ence. I had disobeyed orders and was not fit to 


enter into communication with Him. But it was 


not God that thought that, it was myself. And I 
don’t see that any decent thinking man will ever 
consider himself fit on his own merits to meet the 
Almighty ; and if by chance he did, which of us 
would not go cringing,and ashamed ? And rightly 
so. But because of what Jesus has told us of the 
Divine nature, and because of the new Spirit of love 
and determination that He inspires within us, He 


gives us a new self-respect, stretches out a warm firm 


/hand-clasp of friendship through the coldness of life. 
| We feel that He is ‘‘ One of ourselves,’’ Some One 


Who is wandering with us in the “ depths,’ but Who — 


shows us how to get out of them. No person can 
stand the consolation that is given by some one bend- 
ing down to us froma height. But when some one is 
with us in the struggle we find it not impossible to 
“rise on the stepping-stones of our dead selves to 
> higher things,”’ . : 
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So He takes us right to the Source of all Being, the 
great warm Heart that beats at the back of all that is 
and will be, and we suddenly realize that this is God, 
God—not far-off and unapproachable, but warm- 
hearted and smiling, and we find Him the same as 
the Christ that struggled with us and helped us 
and Whom we have learnt to love. 
___ There are crowds of people to-day who are striv- 

ing to be Christian but are suffering many a heart- 
ache because they cannot realize the existence of 
Christ. They hear the Churches talk of Him, and 
countless phrases about His “saving”? power and 
what He can do for men, and all the time He remains 
unknown and unseen. They cannot imagine Him, 
and they try to set up some vague ghost-like figure 
in their minds which is completely unreal, only to 
recall that it is the product of their imagination and 
‘so to dispelit. It may be that I am not a real Chris- 
tian ; it may be that I only see a part of the truth, 
but I must confess that I am often sorely tempted 
to remonstrate when preachers fail to show us where 
Christ is to be found. [ cannot picture any Figure 
of Christ in my mind, and I think I have as much 
- imagination as most people. I can imagine a Jesus 
of Nazareth walking and preaching in the streets of 
Galilee, but a Christ walking about the world to-day 
as a sort of ghostly reproduction of the Jesus that 
was is beyond me. But what I do see, and see so 
frequently that I am overjoyed, is living men‘and 
women full of pluck and grit, smiling cheerfully 
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though the world is black and the dull ache of a 
great sorrow gnaws at their hearts ; men and women 
going out of their way unostentatiously and usually 
unseen to help some other folk too weak to help them- 
selves ; men and women of wonderful imagination 
and heart, who are never “‘ stuck up,”’ never superior, 
_always bright, who think the best of us and help us to 
forget and to be better. And often they bring into 
_ our lives far more happiness and joy than they have 
ever had in their own. They are the sort of people 
to whom we can show the griefs that we hide in sore 


hearts from the misunderstanding curiosity of a 


world which can only weep and wail with us. I had 
~ rather have the friendship of such an one even for a 


short period than the yearly income of a millionaire.’ 


That is the Christ I know and have seen: not a 
shadowy reflection of an Eastern Figure, but just 
one or two people who have shown me _ the 
Christ-Spirit alive and working—the Spirit which 
is God. 

And is it not just that Christ-Spirit in other folk 
that shows what a degrading thing sin is; that shows 
us that these people possess, something not only 
of great value from an external point of view, but 
also of infinitely greater value than the things many 
people set their hearts on—how useless such things 
appear in comparison with the great gift of the Christ- 
Spirit! This is not perfervid religious hyperbole ; it 
is a cool and collected judgment. Would you rather 
be the friend of some one who showed you Christ like 
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that, or the friend of the most powerful man on 
earth, but who was hard, cruel, and unfeeling? If 
you are honest with yourself and give an honest 
answer to that question, it will show you what sort 
of a man you are yourself better than anything else 
will. 
fs When, therefore, you hear that we can only ap- 
proach God’s presence “ through Christ” do not be 
_ mystified, for though the possession of this Spirit is 
_. a perpetual mystery, it is through that Spirit that 
» we find God. And when we find Him we realize that 
He is no Stranger but resembles that Spirit we had 
learnt to love and honour in our friend, except that 
God is that same Spirit to an infinitely more perfect 
degree. 
| Jesus came possessing that Spirit in all its fullness. 
_ Many men marvelled at Him for His sympathy, loved 
Him for His tenderness, and honoured Him for His 
unswerving purpose and quiet endurance of mis- 
understanding. These men are those who already 
possessed the same Spirit to a limited extent but did 
not know or recognize it as Divine till He came. 
The others who could and would not understand 
Him, who hated Him for His fearless attacks on their 
meanness, and cruelty and pettiness of soul, were 
those who murdered Him. They murdered Him as 
they had already murdered the Divine Spirit within 
themselves, and every day even now that pure 
sympathetic Spirit is being murdered by people who 
crush its growth in their own character by setting a 
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higher value on their own temporary pleasure than 
the growing of a strong soul. 
But that Spirit is in you now. If you have 


crushed it hitherto it will rise again if you give it a ~ 


chance. You would never have known that God 
was like that but for the fact that you have read 
about it in Jesus and seen it in the Christ-Spirit in 
others: Jesus of Nazareth is the most Perfect 
Example of that Spirit the world has ever known, 
and so we call Him divine. And though He was 
crucified His Spirit still lives—the Holy Spirit of 
God—in which there is not only holiness, but love, 
courage, fidelity, sympathy, and all that in life 
brings us joy and is the best we know. 


And that Spirit is in you if you only look for it. 


Is it crushed and stained or perhaps killed? Even 


then there is still hope. Lay hold of that Christ 


that is everywhere about you, put yourself in sym- 
pathy with Him and determine to possess Him, to 


accept that spirit as the dominating factor in your 


life, and you will soon find that God is very near and 
speaking to you, and that you are indeed “ through.” 
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VI 
THE HELIOGRAPH 


“Tam the Light of the world.’”’—Johm viii. 12. 
“Let your light so shine.’’—Matt. v. 16. 


ITHOUT doubt one of the most fascinating 
instruments the signaller has to use/is the 
heliograph. Far in the distance suddenly flashes a 
brilliant light, brilliant even in the bright light of 
midday, that flashes its dots and dashes rapidly 
across space to you and to you alone. Stand a few 
yards farther on either side andthe brilliant light is 
now a dim pin-point and afew yards more it has 
disappeared altogether. The light has to be very 
carefully aimed or aligned on to one particular 
place, and any one who is not at that place or ina 
direct line with it will miss the light. 

And if you go to that distant station where the 
flashes come from, what do you see, a little mirror 
about the size of a respectable saucer that hinges 
across one of its diameters and moves only about an 
eighth of an inch when the key is pressed. And yet 
this little mirror when it is correctly aligned can send 
_ messages for distances over a hundred miles by merely 
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moving one-eighth of an inch. Behind it stands the 


signaller, hardly exerting himself, yet transmitting — 


his message accurately and easily over many miles. 
There is no hot and tiring flag-waving, no fuss about 
wireless masts and aerial, no trouble over broken tele- 
phone lines, but only a small mirror set on a tripod. 

Yet although this heliograph can be read only at 
one particular place, and although it is so easily mani- 
pulated, it has certain disadvantages. The greatest 
of these is that it can only be used when the sun is 
shining from a cloudless sky. Should the sun be 
hidden for a moment by a passing cloud the mirror 
ceases to flash and communication is broken. Then, 
if the distance is not too great, telescopes and flags 


have to be used till the cloud has passed. Then 


again the sun always appears to be moving, with the 
result that the direction of the flash is continually 


moving too. Thus the necessity arises of every few 


seconds adjusting the alignment on the position of 
the mirror to keep pace with the apparent motion of 
the sun. 

Now the heliograph is like the soul of man. We 
are so accustomed to ourselves and to our own souls 
that we never realize the wonder of them or their 
powers, just as we are so accustomed to using a 
mirror that we cease to think of its extraordinary 
properties in reflecting back the exact image and 
appearance of what shines on it. We grow very 
accustomed to our own methods of thinking, to our 
own feelings and motives and imaginations. Our 
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main desires and wishes are so much with us that we 
cease consciously to think of them—they become 
subconscious ; so we often fail to realize the marvel 
and the power of this soul that is given to us to culti- 
vate and develop. The result is that very few of us 
use more than half its powers, and in very many 
people it sinks into disuse altogether. What people 
mean by “‘ salvation ’’ is merely the exercising to the 
full extent of our spiritual faculties in accordance 
with the will of God. Ifa man uses his heliograph 
as a shaving mirror he is missing its purpose. No 
doubt /it is a very excellent purpose that he puts it’ 
to, but any piece of looking-glass will make a shaving » 
mirror; it requires a very carefully made piece of 
glass and very carefully made mountings to make a 
heliograph. Yet countless people are, as it were, 
using their helios as shaving mirrors, and so missing 
_ the greatness and the meaning for which their souls 
“were made. \ 

The secret of the mirror’s action is that it does not 
retain any of the rays of light that fall upon it but 
sheds them all back into the world, thus throwing 
extra light in some direction. That is why we have 
reflections in cycle and: motor lamps—to increase 
the light. So your soul and mine are made as 
mirrors and they reflect back the light. of Heaven 
that shines on to them. If we let them become 
dim or dirty or scratched the reflection is poor, 
but if they are bright and clean the reflection is 
brilliant, and these souls of ours send messages by 
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this reflected light as the helio does, but the light we 
reflect is God. God is the sun and we reflect His . 


image and His brightness. He shines down into us 
and upon us and fills us with His love and His under- 
standing and sympathy. It is for us to shed it out 
in our lives to add more light and comfort and safety 
’ on the road or to communicate with those who need 
_ our help, and flash our messages into their lives. 
After all, in religion we do not only get into touch 
with God, we get into touch with those about us. 
That is true religion—not only to pray on the Mount 
of Olives, but also to walk the streets of Samaria, 
working, and helping, and doing good. No one ever 
yet really helped another or bore his burdens pro- 


perly without this divine sympathy and understand- ' 


ing. Help that is condescending, superior or un- 
bending, is not real help. ‘‘ Helpthat is a pushora 
pull” is not so effective or welcome as the help that 
comes from one who is with you and sharing your 
struggles and strivings. It is only the God that is 
within us that can make us of use to other people. 
He shows Himself in many ways. Sometimes just 
the performance of our daily work is one way the 
God in us is manifested, especially if that work is 
work that serves others and not work that is invented 
asameans of making money. Sometimes our whole- 
hearted enjoyment of little things reveals the light 
of God that shines on us; and more than anything 
else the love that we have for our dear ones is the 
reflection of God. 
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In various ways such as these we communicate 
with one another, and the means of communication 
is none other than God Himself whom we reflect. 

But the mirrors must be kept clean. The dim or 
dirty helio sees no sun and reflects no flash. There 
is nothing like sin for cutting us off from God and 
from decent people round about us. Sin has the 
same effect on your soul and mine that dimness or 
dirt has on a mirror. It spoils its power of reflec- 
tion, and if we do not rub it off it will ruin the mirror 
altogether. So for you and me sin prevents us from 
perfectly achieving our purpose. We become imper- 
‘fect instruments until the Hand comes that fills us 
with new life and new hope and removes the spoiled 
feeling that sin leaves behind it. 

The helio, however, is not always at fault. Some- 

times a cloud passes over the sky and obscures the 
sun so that no rays of sunlight fall on the mirror and 
no flashes are read by the receiving station. So it 
is often with us. We are not conscious of having 
committed sin; we are ignorant of what it may be 
that has obscured the vision of God we had. To 
the best of our knowledge our mirror is fairly clean. 
Something other than sin has hidden our clear 
vision of God so that we do not see Him as clearly 
as we once did. We are conscious of being further 
away from Him. What is the cloud that has hidden 
Him? 

When a cloud arises like that, if we are absolutely 
honest with ourselves we shall usually find that we 
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have allowed something of less value than God to — 
usurp His place in our thoughts. Wehave become — 
engrossed in something else and have relegated God | 
to a second place. It may be some selfish pleasure, 
some ignoble ambition, something poor and un- 
worthy. It is never anything that concerns the 
welfare of others, for the welfare of others is God. Nor 
is it ever love. A person in love may give the loved 
one first place, but that does not mean that God has » 
second place if it is the right kind of love., The right 
kind of love usually discovers God better than before 
in those qualities and idiosyncrasies that make the 
loved one so dear. It is a well-known fact that 
people discover God when they fallin love more than 
at any other time. No, the clouds that hide God 
are selfish clouds, and love is always unselfish. We 
have to climb above these clouds : to kill the selfish 
tendencies and mount up on their dead bodies to 
higher things. That is one of the great lessons of 
the.Cross of Jesus Christ—that the way to clearness 
of spiritual sight is by the way of love, sacrifice of 
self and the service of others. The signaller has 
no control over the clouds that obscure the sun, but 
we have power over our.clouds. There is a certain 
fineness of edge to the human soul which makes it 
particularly sensitive to spiritual impressions. And 
that edge is easily blunted by selfishness and coarse- 
ness. These come to destroy the reflecting power of 
the soul too, and keep the Sun’s Light from falling 
upon it. And there is no evil thing under the sun 
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that we cannot overcome if we but determine within 
ourselves to overcome it. No habit of body or mind 


_ has such control over you but what you can break it. | 


It may be a hard struggle, but it can be done: by a 


- consistent unselfishness and an enduring love for the 


Christ-Spirit in yourself and in others. 
It is very difficult for many people to explain why 


there should be so much pain and suffering and 
__ sorrow in this world of ours. Surely if God is Love 
and is all-Powerful He could prevent it. And if He 


can, why doesn’t He? Why has He permitted the 


_ great war, and why does He not stop it? And how 


is He going to stopit ? Not:suddenly by miraculous 


_ intervention. That would be to break His own laws... 


‘By the filling of the souls of men with His Spirit, 


then? Ah! thatis more near to His methods. But 


_ even that He cannot do unless men will receive the 


Spirit. The Spirit of God is love, and you cannot 
compel men to love; you can compel obedience, 
service and even loyalty, but love is free, it cannot be 
compelled. If God’s aim then is to create creatures 
who will love Him, He has to make them free. That 


- is what He has done. Men and women are given the 


power. to think and choose and give their love to what 


_ they desire: If they choose wrongly or love, that 


which is evil, is it surprising that a world meant to 
be so full of concord and loveliness should have its 
harmonies upset and jarring ? And that is just what 
has happened. Our freedom has been misused and 
misdirected and the whole race of men was going 
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awry. God finds the creatures that were to love Him 
in a chaos of dull and occasionally fierce opposition 
to Himself. Is He then responsible for the suffering 
and the pain? 

If our freedom of choice is real—and it is real— 
then God cannot prevent its misuse. And He can 
see to it that when freedom is misused mankind shall 
know it to be misused from the consequences. If 
He can ensure that the results of sin are made suffi- 
ciently ugly, He will urge us to seek those things that 
He desires us to. The only way that God can pre- 
vent suffering is to show us the way where our acts 
are in accordance with His will and are followed by 
His Peace. But even then there will still be suffering 
unless the whole world renounces sin—for there 1s no 
suffering like the suffering of the righteous in a sinful 
environment, and the suffering of the just for the sins 
of the unjust. 

It is often by way of suffermg that God guides 
us to His Peace. In the centre of the heliograph 
mirror there is a small spot which reflects no light. 
It is unsilvered and throws a small imperceptible 
shadow. But it is by means of that shadow that the 
light is guided to the distant station. Without that 
central guiding spot the signaller would never know 
whether his light was too high in the sky or too much 
to the right or the left. But he raises a small rod in 
front of his mirror on which are drawn two crossed 
lines. He gets the centre of these crossed lines 
exactly in line with the centre of his mirror and the 
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_ farstation. Then by means of screws he can turn his 
~ mirror until the shadow from the unsilvered spot falls 
on this line. Then he knows that when he presses 

the key and tilts the mirror into that position the far 

_ station will see his flash. All the time he is sending 
he is keeping that shadow spot in its place in his 

— sighting rod to guide the flash correctly. So you 

and I are never free entirely from suffering or dis- 

appointment or struggling or loneliness or hardship. 


But these things are like the unsilvered spot. They ~ 


throw a slight shadow, but without them we should 
be guideless. With them, and especially if they 
become too big, life is a grim struggle, and their 
_ guiding value is hard to see. Then it is that we need 
the Strong Hand and the Stout Heart and the stiff 

-lip to see us through, but always there is the sighting 
rod with the Cross set correctly in the straight line. 
Only let us read the shadow in the light of the Cross 
of Christ and it will soon become less, for we are 
shedding the Light of God where it can be read and 
_ viewed, which is the way to find a great Peace. 
ft is the Cross in our own lives, where the Christ- 
‘Spirit is crucified to rise again triumphant, that is set 
- like a sighting rod true in the line with our own suffer- 
- ing to the distant station, so that in our communica- 
_ tion we can be guided; so that our love and sym- 
pathy may be directed ; so that our movements and 
our actions may conform to His Will and that we 
may be able to avoid the suffering that comes from 
selfish and un-Godlike action. 
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Always, however, the sun appears to move and 


_ the shadow spot slips off its place on the sighting rod, 


and always the signaller must be ready to adjust his 
mirror to the sun’s movement. But it is not the | 
sun that moves; it is the earth. The sun is steady 
and unchanging, it is only the earth that shifts and 
turns and produces clouds that hide the sin. So 


- very many people having put a trust in God think 


there is no more to be done but to sit with folded 


arms ; and then they find that God has changed and — | 


the Chadaw spot is lost and their light without a 
guide. For a time they are bewildered, and the 
foundations of their faith in God and the goodness of 
life are shaken, because some great calamity like the 


/war has come upon them. They complain that God 


is unreliable. But it is not God that is unreliable, 
it is we who are unreliable. It is we who change with 
different circumstances, with different companions, 
and with different moods, and so we lose touch. It 
is so appallingly easy to lose touch even with those 
round about us. Our souls are never at a standstill, 
but are continually changing. We either progress 
or else go backwards until we stand desolate and 
lonely and bewildered with our communications cut. 
' Love is what keeps us together and in touch—the 


love of God shining into us and our love for others, 


which is the reflection of the love of God. To keep 
that reflection in its place and to guide it and use it 
is our duty. We may change as people always do, 
but the love that is shown by a human soul whose 
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mirror is kept clean and bright by the Christ within : 
us, whose clouds are dispelled by sacrifice and service 
and complete unselfishness, whose light is directed 
by a Cross set and aligned in us by God Himself, and 
kept there by a constant endeavour and adjustment 
of the soul through whatever changes and storms life 


-- may bring, will find that life itself is greatly enlarged 


ic both in its scope and inits meaning. Suffering loses 


half its sting, and Death when it comes is not a 


separation, but a more perfect communication. 


Vil 
““ CALLING UP” 


_ “When ye pray, be not as the hypocrites are.’’—Maitt. 
Vii 5) 

EFORE you can enter into communication 
with another station you must “ call it up,” 

that is to say you must attract their attention. When 
you ring a man up on the telephone you ring a bell 
so as to let him know that he is required, and he 
does the same if he wishes to speak to you. You 
cannot be sitting all day with the telephone receiver 
at your ear waitin until you hear a voice. You 
must be able to go about your work and come to thé 
telephone when you are required. Now this seems 
a commonplace statement, but it is often forgotten 
that in religion when we pray or when we wish to 
communicate with God or He with us, we must call 
Him up and He must call us up. In our life from 
day to day we have much to do and much to attend 
to. We cannot always be thinking of God or listen- . 
ing to hear Him speak, we have our work which 
requires our whole attention, we have joys and happi- 
ness which absorb us while they last, we have diffi- 
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culties to overcome which demand all our energies, 
only occasionally can we withdraw into the silence. 
Yes, but the whole point lies in how we use that 


silence. Do we get into communication or do we 


not, and that entirely depends on whether we “‘ call 


-up’’ correctly or not. 


When a signaller sees a distant station te which he 
wishes to signal, he does not start sending his message 
at once. The message might be seen at the far 
station, but if no one is ready to look at it the message 
will not be read. Before he sends his message he 
makes certain that it is being read at the far end. 


- So on special occasions when we can consciously 
reach out in Spirit to signal to God we must make 


ce 


certain that we have “called Him up”’ properly, 
otherwise our prayer or our worship is a meaning- 
less ramble of words or formal ceremony which does 
not reach the heart of the Almighty. 

In signalling there are two.methods of “calling 
up’’: one is used when you know who the far station 
is, and the other is used when the station is unknown. 
Of course if you are using telephones then the case 


is different, because you always know who is at the 


far end of the line. But if you are signalling with 
lamps, or flags, or helio, you must “call up.” If you 


see a flag, in the distance but have ‘no idea to whom 


it belongs you merely send a succession of dots to 

attract his attention. Then when he has shown 

that he,has seen you, you ask him whé he is and he 

will tell you. After that he becomes a “ known ”’ 
y F 
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station. But if you already know who it is, you | 


merely send his name or his call. In other words, 
you call him by name, as you would call your friend 
by name if you wished to speak to him. 

When Paul went to Athens he found the people 
dedicating their altars “to the unknown God.” 
They were endeavouring to get into communication 
with God, but did not know what sort of a God He 


- was. All through the Old Testament people were . | 


trying to find out about Him, and calling Him up‘as 
we would call up an unknown station. Then when 


they were’ fit to receive the truth God answered | . 


them and sent Jesus Christ that He might tell men 
about God, and what He was like. And the dis- 
covery that Jesus Christ made about God was not 
that He was All-Powerful and All-Knowing—people 


knew that already—but that although He was ‘ 


perfectly just and holy and hated sin, He was also 
Perfect Love. Love at its best and greatest and 
purest. Love so great that it was willing to make 
any sacrifice in order to benefit mankind. Since. 
then God has become a “ known” station, and, His 
call is Love. 

But the marvellous thing that Jesus did was to 
show that a man could possess love similar to God’s. 
He showed that the Spirit of Love and Holiness that 
God has could also dwell in a human being on earth. 
At first people refused to believe Him as they refuse 
to believe in any great truth before it is completely 
proved to them: and Jesus willingly went to His - 
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Cross, although He might have avoided it had He 
chosen to do so, merely to prove that what He said. - 
was true. Had He resisted the Cross He would 
have been acting against His own teaching. 
And ever since, Christian people have been try- 
ing to gain that Spirit of Love as Jesus had 
it, but none have gained it so completely as He. 
And why? Just because His life was continually 
lived in the closest possible communication with 
God—not some God far away and unknown that 
- looks upon you from a distance and is too proud to 
speak to you or help you—but a God that is round 
about you and within you; a God who will not 
' drive or compel you in any way to seek His help, but 
waits until you ask Him voluntarily of your own free 
will—waits until you have seen Him signalling to you 
and you have answered His call. The trouble is’ 
that most people are so much engrossed with them- 
selves that they never look up to see if other people 
are signalling to them, and certainly never see God’s 
signals and offers of help. They imagine they get 
on all right by themselves, but they’d get on infi- — 
nitely better if they had God with them. ) 
So you and I in our daily lives often become en- 
grossed in what is going on round about our little 
selves and never raise our eyes to look for distant 
signals. It is all very well to become engrossed 
in work or even pleasure, but we must make sure 
that we are like the good signaller who “ keeps his 
eyes on the distant station.’”’ We must be able to 
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hear God when He talks to us and speak to Him 
when we need Him. If we are going to become 
engrossed and forget God for a little, let us prepare 
for that beforehand, like Sir Jacob Astley, the old 
Cavalier before the Battle of Newbury, who prayed, 
‘‘ Lord, I shall be very busy this day. I may forget 
Thee, but do not Thou forget me. Amen.” 
There are many ways of sending messages to God 
and many ways of receiving them, just as there are 
maty ways in signalling of sending the Morse Code. 
If the day is light and sunny, then the heliograph 
can be used, which flashes a reflection of the sun’s 
rays across space. If it is dull but fair, flags can be 
employed either white or blue, and nowadays even 
in daylight it is possible to read a lamp two or three 
miles away. Then again, if you havetime you can 
lay a cable from one station to the other, and with a 
telephone at either end or a telegraph you can send 
messages without much trouble. Similarly religion 
and more particularly Christianity can be followed 
in a variety of ways. Some are more effective and 
more reliable than others, some are suited to one 
man’s temperament and his constitution, while they 
are not suited to then of different natures. Most of 
us have our own methods, which we find more effec- 
tive with us than others. Some of us find ourselves 
best in communication with God by prayer. Great 
mystics and men of very sensitive soul usually find 
their best results through prayer. Another man 
through his love of the country places and the wide - 
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lonely moorland stretches will find God most easily 
in such places as he walks alone and hears the 
message that the trees, the streams, and the birds 
bring to him. Some other men of a different type 
will find God in their work, and in the faithful fulfil- 
ment of their duties. Very many people find Him 
through sheer unselfishness and the continual sacri- 
ficing of themselves for others ; in countless ways the 
messages of God come and go to human beings strug- 
gling through life. But the trouble is that so many 
of them remain unseen and unread. 

-No one method can be said to be better. than 
another. Prayer may be better for me, the open air 
and the sunshine for you. You are not the less a 
Christian because you cannot pray well. You re- 
member the story of the Pharisee and the publican. 
Many people are unconsciously still very like the 
Pharisee. They think that if a great many people 
pray for the same thing at the same time that the 


effect is greater than if they all prayed at different _ 


times. Certainly the sum total of soul-wrung desires 
-may set in motion spiritual forces by which we know 
nothing, but surely they do not influence the mind of 
God any the more because of the synchronizing of 
their expression. The important factors in prayer 
are not the words, nor the number of people praying, 
nor the identity of the time they pray, though each 
of them may be very impressive for us to watch— 
no, the important points are the attitude of each 
soul—the confidence, the love, the humility with 
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which it approaches God, and the whole yearning and 
energizing of the soul for the thing prayedfor. That 
‘is why formal liturgies and prayer-book prayers are 
- not prayers in the real sense of the word. They are 


not wrung from the inmost soulofa man. A prayer — 


indeed is not the less a prayer because it is not put 
into words. That sudden upward look you give, 
that sigh for something better, that involuntarily 


_ escapes you, these are prayers just as real and just as ° 


full of meaning to God as the more elaborate liturgy 
or the finest and most dignified production of the 
Prayer Book. What attracts God’s attention and 
brings Him to you is not the number of people, the 


fineness of your words, or the multitude of your. 


prayers; it is the attitude of soul with which you 
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You know how that when walking through a 
_ strange town or when among a crowd of strangers 


you see a familiar face you notice that fact at once. 


When there is a crowd of familiar faces you might 


miss one or two, but in a crowd of strangers you pick | 


out a known face at once. Similarly when you call 
on God and send Him a heart-wrung message for 
help or guidance He hears you at once if your attitude 
of spirit is familiar—the attitude of love, trust and 
dependence. You need not use wonderfully chosen 
words, for often the best prayers are but silent 
longings—the Spirit prays with “‘ groanings that can- 
not be uttered.” 

After all this, however, you may say: “‘ This is all 

i 


very well but Ihave never felt any the worse because 
I did not pray, or because I was not consciously in 
- communication with God from day to day. I get 


own pleasures and recreations give me all the help 
_ and strength I require, and truthfully I have never 


Zi all quitetrue. The person who says it may be a most 
~ likeable person, loved by a great many people, un- 
selfish, good-natured, and never apparently op- 
Sa pressed by worries and the best of company. He is 

_ perfectly satisfied with himself and his own capa- 
i Malities to lift him out of any trouble or sorrows he 

may bein. Such a person does not miss God simply 
_ because he has never known Him. You do not miss 
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_ have met that person, delighted in his company, been 


by his energies; and when you have been thought 
- much of by him in return—much more than you ever 
_ deserved so that you were inspired to live a little 
_ better than you usually did simply to be more worthy 
_ of his trust and his friendship—then if he goes away 
and never returns, you miss him very much indeed. 
_ People who say they have never felt the need of 
- God are usually very selfish or very superficial. 
__ Fhey do not see the loneliness of their own life. It 
is usually because people realize how very lonely 
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company. Probably ten people find out God through 
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_ on fairly well by my own resources, I find that my 


- felt the need of Church worship.” Probably this is” 


a person you have never met; but when you once © 


helped much more than you ever thought possible © 


their lives are that they seek out God and keep Him 
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sheer loneliness for every one that finds Him through 
a sense of sin. Most of us are not such terrible sin- 
ners as we are often made out to be, but most of us 
, are far more lonely than any one else can ever know. | 
People who do not feel the need for God are like 
those soldiers who are far from the fighting line. 
They talk about life as if it were some hilarious joke 
or a pleasant experience, but those who are fighting 
' the battles of life in the front line know different, 
and so does the Commander-in-Chief. To most 
people there is a great deal of sore disappointment in 
life, and even those who smile most frequently would 
be the first to tell you that there is little ‘‘ cheerful- 
ness”’ in their lives: Maybe for those who do not 
know suffering life is pleasant and cheerful and 
holds no place for God ; but for those in the mire or 
who plough so deeply that they strike hard rocks 
and stones, it isa grim struggle. Then the “ cheer- © 
fulness *’ of life becomes of another sort—the plea- 
sure of living becomes the endurance, the stiff upper 
lip, the unknown and unseen goodness, and the help 
and company which God brings to the misunderstood 
and the lonely. 
That is when life becomes beautiful to behold and 
worth a man’s energies to live. But without the 
knowledge of God’s nearness it is literally Hell. 
And the only way to transform life from Hell to _ 
Heaven is to have sympathy. Sympathy with God — 
and sympathy with men—not the sympathy that 
is ““ sloppy ” and weeping—but the sympathy that 
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can give itself to help, the sympathy that has under- 


standing and love, that brings hope and helps us to 
forget. It is sympathy like that that brings God 
very near to us, because it is God Himself. Without 
that you may signal to God for a life-time, but you 
will never find Him. | 


VII 
“ THE EARTH RETURN ” 


“He eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners,’’— 
Mark ii. 16. 


HEN an electric current travels from one ~ 
telephone to another it is necessary that 

there should be a complete circuit through which the 
current can flow. It is not enough that there should — 
be one wire for the current’s outward journey. 
There must be another wire for it to return by. In 


- other words, there must be a circuit—a circular path 


—before there can be a current of electricity. So 
that for every electric current you must lay two _ 
wires. | : 

It is a ong time ago since it was discovered that 
the earth could be used instead of the second wire. 
The current of electricity returning to the place from 
which it originated can travel back through the 
earth. It can’t go backwards through the earth, | 


but it can go by a wire and come back by the earth 


or vice versa. This is known as telephoning by “ the 
earth return.’ 
In the early days of the war most of our telephones 
90 


_ were worked by an earth veturn. You wanted to 
» open up communication by telephone. All-you had 
to do was to run out a long wire between the two 
telephones, join one énd of the wire to one part of 


your telephone, put a knife or a long pin into the 


_ ground and connect the other part of your telephone 


to that, and if the man at the far telephone did the. 


‘same thing, then you were “through.”’ You had 
an “earth return,” and the pins you put into the 
_ earth and connected to your telephone were called 
“earth pins.” ; 


There were many advantages in using earth : 


he returns. It economized in wire, since you had to 
lay only a single wire instead of a double one ; the 
single wire was not broken so often as the double one 
was, and it saved a very great deal of trouble. But 
"its efficiency depended on one or two important 
things. If the soil was very dry round the earth 
pin the current would not flow so easily. Dry soil 
‘ gave what is called a “ bad earth,” wet ground gave 
-agood earth. Then again if there were a number 
of earth pins in the vicinity a great deal of your 
: current went through their telephones and a great 
_ deal.of theirs went through yours. The result was 


_ that one could often hear half a dozen different | 


messages going on at the same time in half a dozen 
different currents. For these and for other reasons 
the “ earth return’ has been given up and now the 
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current is confined to wires the whole way ; but this — 


“ earth return ” is an exact illustration of what most 
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of us try to carry out in life. We possess a Divine 
Spirit—a likeness to God as we have got to know 
Him in Christ. As people say, “‘ We are made in His 
Image.’’ This Spirit is like the electric current. It 
is generated in our souls by the action of God Himself 
and it flows out from us as influence, love or sym- 
pathy. It is one of those qualities which are of 
heaven and yet on earth. It may go out from us 
through heavenly channels, but it returns to us by 
means of everyday life and work. Or it may come 
to us from heavenly sources, and we use it in our 
ordinary life from day to day, sending it out into the 
world from where it returns again to God. 

Many people keep their religion and their Divine 
Spirit for the Church, or for Sundays, or for special 
occasions only, quite oblivious to the fact that 
religion is a heavenly leaven meant to be put into 
practice in every day life, and to be strengthened on 
the Sunday at Church ; or else to be found first in 
everyday life and afterwards made clear and intelli- 
gible and developed in Church life. It does not do to 
confine religion to theory only without the practice, 
or to practise without the expression and knowledge ~ 
of what we do. There must be interaction in the 
bringing of heaven to earth and the making of earth 
a heaven. Jesus Christ prayed fervently in secret 
and desert places and then went and supped with 
publicans and sinners. He did not draw in His gar- 
ment lest it become defiled in passing them. He 
went and supped with them, and was not defiled in 
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- sodoing. That is the ‘ earth return ”’ ; the leaven- 
_ ing of earth with the Divine Spirit that comes to us 
) from heaven. 
It is said that one cannot sup with sinners without 
becoming like them, unless you are divine as Jesus 
was. Ah! that is just the point. Christianity 
says that through Christ we can become Sons of 
God, that is; possess His Divine Spirit. A parson 
in order to become a better parson may feel it neces- 
sary to become acquainted with evil. No one isa 
stronger fighter or more useful to his army than he 
who has lived in the enemy’s country, knows its 
manners, its language and its way of thinking. Is 
he smeared with the enemy’s pitch because he has 
lived with them? He is protected from it by love 
for his own country. Those men who have to work 
beside the great pitch lakes smear themselves with 
oil, and at the end of the day the pitch that tried to 
stick to them can be easily removed and leaves their 
skin as pure and clean as when they started. So we, 
in our association with the evil things of life and. 
those who may not be so fortunate as we, should not 
turn up our pious noses or draw our sanctimonious 
_ skirts aside, but in the darkness should show our 
light—it is of no use in the sunlight of piety—and 
_ should walk boldly in the midst of evil protected by 
the Spirit of God that dwelleth in us. 
We ought to be taught in schools and churches 
how to use religion in every lesson that experience 
of life brings home. Few people think of seeing or 
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looking for God in more than ten per cent. of their 


activities. There is Still a stupid and uneducated — 
tendency to regard Sundays, churches, and religion 


generally as something quite apart from ordinary 
‘life. People are simply not taught either at school 
or afterwards to see that their whole life is religion 
that if the Sunday is not applied to the rest of the 
week, but regarded as something entirely distinct 
from it, either the spiritual ‘or the material in man 
is doomed. 

The principle of the Incarnation of God in man 


was an “earth return.’”’ It was the Spirit of God | 


coming from heaven to earth and returning again to 
Him through a Human Being. The Spirit that is 
God took upon Himself the form that is man. And 
that Incarnation is not finished—it merely showed to 
men God’s ideal for the world. It is still going on, 


and the Holy Spirit of God that was in Christ is being . 


re-incarnated every day in the hearts of ordinary 
men and women. 

Christianity holds that this Indwelling Spirit 
which overcomes for each man in his inner. conflict 
with evil is connected with Jesus Christ’s life and 
death, and that the communication between God and 
man is shown in, His teaching more perfectly and 


spiritually than anywhere else. It says that Jesus © 


attained a union with God and a depth of spiritual 
living which no other human being could ever attain 


to; that from the life of Jesus a certain Power or 
Spirit has passed into the world, and has been speci- 
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way, 
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. ally continued and developed in the life of the — 
_ Church, but that every person who truly exhibits 
this Divine Spirit to a certain extent forms a part 
of the Christian Society and of the living Personality 
of Christ. So it depends on you and on each one of 
us individually whether some aspect of the Christ- 


_ Spirit is better or worse expressed in society and 


the history of the world. That is the responsibility 
that is laid upon us—the aim in life that Christianity | 
- supplies—to express in our thoughts, our actions, 
our conversations with one another, and in our 
general walk and conduct, the Spirit of God which 
dwelleth in us and is given to as many as believe 


in Jesus Christ. 


It is a continual perplexity to many folk to realize 
the mental condition which I have just described as 
“ believing in ’’’ Jesus Christ. They understand that 
_ it means more than a belief that He existed, but are 
not sure whether it does not mean more than an intel- 
lectual assent to His teaching. There is certainly a 
great deal of ambiguity about the phrase, which has 
_ doubtless arisen from the habitual quoting of scrip- 
~ tural texts which are but vaguely understood. To 
“Delieve in Christ’ certainly means more than an 
intellectual assent. It is the complete realization by 
the whole of your being—intuitional, intellectual 
and emotional—that ‘Christ is God, or rather that 
- God is Christ-like. Most of us have no doubt about 
_ Jesus. We recognize in Him the Perfect Man, the 
Bearer of the World’s burdens. Few men, if any, 
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have not the supremest reverence for Him and the 
greatest admiration for His life. The most callous 
scoffer hesitates to trample even on a symbol of the 
Cross. But what about God? Do we realize that 
He is Christ-like, or do we picture Him as enthroned 
in a cold majesty in the far-distant eternal places 
where He remains calm and unmoved by the struggles 
and sufferings of mankind ; untouched even at the 
spectacle of Jesus in agony of death giving Himself 
to make the world a better place, or at the sight of 
a soldier lying in hospital where death has lost its 
battlefield glamour, pluckily and with a smile going 
into the great Unknown ?. 

If God were like that, would we worship Him? 
Jesus would be more divine than He. But God is 
Christ-like. It was God in Jesus that was crucified. 
The Cross is always a symbol of God’s nature—a 
God that is with us in our struggles and bears the 
burdens of the whole universe. That is the only 
God we could worship, a God in Whom is found to 
perfection the Spirit-Christ that we admire and. 
worship on earth. an 

One particular weakness of “‘ earth returns ’’ is the 
possibility of finding an “ earth fault ” in the wire. 
An “earth fault’ is some place in the wire where 
the protecting insulation has been rubbed off. All 
electric wires are surrounded by insulation of some, 
kind which confines the current to that wire and 
prevents it leaking. The ordinary telegraph wires 
you see along the road are insulated by the air that 
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is all round about them. But if that wire were laid 
along the ground the current would leak away to the 
earth because there is no insulation between the wire 
and the earth. So all wires laid along the ground are 
covered up with some sort of insulation through 
which the electricity cannot pass. If therefore some 
of this insulation becomes rubbed off the current will 
get to earth before it has reached the far station, and 
no message will be heard by the signaller at the far 
end at all. This kind of fault is called an “ earth 
fault.” They aresometimes extraordinarily difficult 
to find, and the linesman has not only to look for 
breaks in the wire, he has also to go out and find 
“earth faults.”” When an “ earth fault’ occurs, the 
current is “short circuited’’; that is, it takes a 
short cut home again and fails to reach its des- 
tination. — 

This is what occurs when our line to God is badly 
laid or is not properly insulated. Sometimes our 
touch with God wears very thin and the.current fails 
to reach its destination. A little piece of insulation 


gives way one day. It is not sufficient to break com- 


munication, and is not noticed. It gets worse the 
next day and gradually worse and worse until a fault 
occurs and communication is broken. <A good lines- 


man will patrol his line every day and sometimes 


oftener, and test to see that it is in good working 
order. So you and I are often negligent and fail to 
notice a growing weakness in ourselves until it is 
too late, and we suddenly find that we are out of 
| G 
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touch with God just when we require Him most of 
all. \, 


Our wire current leads to the Father by the way 
of prayer, worship, and even in the much despised 


‘“‘ psalm singing.’”’ There is nothing like good music _ 


for showing us God. That is why all music is sacred 
except such as is obviously flippant. Good pictures 
_and good poetry are other lines through which the 


' messages of God may come to us. They return by 


means of obedience, loyalty, love and trust in our 
daily conduct. That is the Divine Spirit that we 
receive. from on High returning to Him through 


earth. When we allow our prayers or our wor- 


ship to become too base or too selfish or too 
materialistic, there is a fault. The current fails 
to reach the Heart of God. It is prayers ‘in 
the name of Christ” that are heard by God, 
and that simply means prayers that are in 
accordance with the Christ Spirit: Prayers that 
are unselfish: Prayers that are really wrung out 
of the soul and not the mere formal repetition of 
a liturgy. 

Similarly we cannot receive the messages of God 
if we become careless of the line. Often we yearn, 
 Sike the children of Israel, for the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
attracted by some passing glamour or blinded by 


,r 


‘ some supposed pleasure which is temporary and 


unreal; and perhaps for a time we give way to our 
yearnings. Then communication stops. Music, 
poetry, pictures, the beauty of Nature, or the wonder 
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_ of a cathedral leave us cold when there is an earth 
fault like that. 

Always we must allow the Linesman to patrol the 
wires, even though we may not be aware of a fault. 
That is the value of regular daily prayer, and still 
more of weekly public worship. The lines which are 
worn thin and unreliable by the rough and tumble 
of daily living will reveal weaknesses to you and to 
the Linesman every night and every Sunday. As 
regularity in testing the lines keeps them in good 
order, so regular seeking after God is what makes us 
sure of finding Him when the S.O.S. is required. 
Spasmodic worship and prayer that is dependent 
on mood may apparently bring us a peace, but 
unless we can rely on it through ‘frequent test- 
ing we find our peace is only built on a moodish 
foundation and is destroyed by the first storm that 
arises. 

It is by the constant pursuit of the Spirit of 
Christ, the encouraging of the development of that 
Spirit within us, and the steadfast refusal to become 
diverted or absorbed in what is trivial or selfish that 
constitutes the means of preserving our touch with 
God intact. And when our lines have worn thin 
or are even leaking back to the lower and uneternal, 
the Linesman that God has provided is always there 
to bind up again with the insulation of the Spirit the 
faults that have lost us our communication with the. 
Great Heart of Love. That is the Heart that beats 
for you and me and that bears upon it a Cross which 
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is the perpetual promise that God, too, has an earth ~ 


return and will never leave us nor forsake us. Yea,-.x 
He even eateth and drinketh with publicans and — 
sinners. 


IX 
ATE So C10 


“Fear not; I am the first and the last.’’—Rev. i. 17. 


HERE are a number of abbreviations in use 

among signallers for communicating short 
-messages to one another. For instance, “ P.P.” 
means ‘Stop 3) M;O:" means. “" Wait’ °° KO” 
““Are you ready?’ and so on. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the message the signaller prefers more than 
any other to receive is “C.J.” This is the signal 
which means “‘ Come in and check your messages.”’ 
_ It is mostly used during training, and when he 

receives it the signaller knows that his work is over 
for the time being and he returns to his quarters. 
Sometimes during a tiring day this signal seems long 
in coming, his freshness of the morning has given 
way to fatigue, the novelty of his surroundings and 
of his work has passed away, and he longs to return 
to where his friends are and where food and rest 
“await him. At other times the “C.I.”’ comes as a 
surprise. Time has passed quicker than he thought. 
He has been engrossed in his duties and is enjoying 
his station and his work. Yet, he must pack up his 
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instruments and go, for he has received his order 


ton Come “in.” | 
So to each one of us comes the “C.1.” sooner or later 

in our life’s day, and when it comes there is no gain- 

saying it. Sometimes it surprises us and our friends 


‘because it has come so soon ; and sometimes it seems 


so long a-coming that all our friends have packed up 
and gone, and we are alone with strangers and with 
the weariness of our long day. But it comes at — 
length and the tired soul sinks home to rest. Death, 
when it comes, is the soul’s “C.J.’’ Some there are 


- who welcome it as a great release, and their friends 


remark on the vitality that kept him alive so long ; 
to others it comes almost before they seem to have 
done any work at all, and it seems so hard for us: 


_ who remain to understand why they should be sent. 
amongst us to rouse our love for them, only for us 


to lose them again so soon, and we are left, oh, so very. 
lonely without them, and they themselves were so | 
loath to go. It is small comfort to hearts that ache 
to realize that they are required elsewhere by Him 
who is in charge. That does not fill the void that is 
left in our lives ; and it is hard to give willingly that 


- which has been demanded of us. It is with heavy — 


hearts that we turn again to our tasks, and learn 
to grow accustomed to the loved one’s absence. 

We all have our own way of thinking of our death.. 
Very many refuse to think of it at all, and fear it not 
when it comes.. Some are oppressed by the thought 


_ of it and are scared to think of it as near. Old people 
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often welcome it, and poor defeated souls force it 


and “ come in” without receiving orders. That is 
why suicide is immoral. It means lack of grit and 


Me courage to endure in the station and at the work 


allotted. The fact remains, however, that to most 
of us death is not so pleasant to contemplate as it 
might be, ifit is really justa“‘C.I.”’ Let us examine 
-. this fear of death and find out just why we fear it 
and whether or not this fear is reasonable. 

_ The aspect of death that terrifies most of us is its 
loneliness. It is the separation from friends, and 
those we love, the voyaging into strange and un- 
known mystery, the parting from sunshine and fresh 
air and flowers, the silence and darkness that seem 


Ueto gather round a grave. Death seems such an 


_ oblivion—such a tragic and useless ending ito all 
that we have tried todo. I think perhaps that much 
_ of our dread of death is natural to healthy human 

beings in the heyday of life and endeavour, but this 
_ natural tendency has been intensified by the shadow 
_ of Calvinism and of the Roman Catholic purgatory. 
_ Death has been spoken of and pictured as dreadful. | 
3 We are taught from childhood that we are born to 
_ die, and an old theology gathered what horrors it 
could and added them to our gloom. No doubt we 
are learning to face death more squarely and to 
regard it as a natural event nowadays, but always. 
_ there is the thought of the oblivion of death to make 
it unwelcome to most of us. Could we but speak to. 
our Beloved Dead, or on our own death-bed have the 
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assurance that we might still communicate with 
those we leave behind, death would be robbed of 
half its sting. 
‘for this alone on death I wreak 
The wrath that garners in my heart, 


He hath put us so far apart. 
We cannot hear each other speak.’’ 


Yet always we seem to know that they are not far 
away ; that somewhere in the silent places they are 
waiting for and watching us. We seem to hear them 
calling to our hearts to meet them, and sometimes it 
may be we can go with them to the edge of the silence 
just a little way apart. 

In addition to the gloom and the loneliness of 
death there are some who make it hard to die for 
- other reasons. As they grow older the tale of their 

possessions increases. They accumulate possessions 
even in declining years, then when death calls they 
are unwilling to leave behind the only tangible 
results of their labours. The older one grows, the 
smaller should grow one’s needs ; in later years one 
must give and not accumulate if one is wise. There 
is a certain period in life when a man, if he is wise, 
should begin to unburden himself of his possessions. 
Up to this point he should accumulate, and after 
that disperse to those who are younger than he. 
_ After all riches are not counted in £ s..d., but in the 
smallness of a man’s needs and desires. The more 
he can cut these down the richer he is: the real 
riches of the heart are friends, and laughter, peace of 
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conscience and the gift of mi oe anh work to do, 
and the heart in the work. 

Another feature of death that is unpleasing to us 
is its uncertainty ; not uncertainty as to the fact of 
death itself, but as to what lies beyond death. When 
a signallér receives the ‘‘C.1.’’ he knows what he is 
returning to. But man knoweth not ‘‘ whence he 
cometh. or whither he goeth.’’ Most people are 
honestly convinced that there is a life of some sort 
after death. It is unthinkable to most of us that 
all our highest endeavours should be snuffed out like 
the flame of a candle, and that wrongs will not be 
righted in some future day. Probably most of us 
believe in immortality more because of our friends 
than because of ourselves. We simply cannot be- 
lieve that all we loved in our dear ones has simply 
~ turned to inanimate dust. Our love for them even 
exists after they are gone, and somehow we feel that 
their love for us is still round about us. Many a 
man has no difficulty in accepting complete annihila- 
tion for himself at death, but after he has found a 
great love his ideas are seen to change. Annihila- 
tion seems so inconceivable in his loved one and 
himself. The fact remains, however, whatever the 
cause of it may be, that the great bulk of men do 
believe in a life after death ; but of what nature this 
life is they do not know. What happens after death 
is uncertain, and it is this uncertainty that causes 
most men to fear death. 

_ He would be a bold man indeed who would venture 
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in with a detailed Neetu of the soul’s journeyings 
after death, and much of what is commonly talked 
about this is coloured by pagan or Judaistic thought. 


, . Yet we have reason and conscience to guide us, and 


they seem to indicate certain facts. It is natural 


that the belief in reward and punishment should 


_ determine so much of popular thought on this sub- 
ject, and rightly so. The trouble is that the reward 
or punishment is considered in fantastic and bodily 
terms which cannot affect spirit. Again, it is diffi- . 
cult to conceive of a condition of life in which time 
and space simply do not exist—at least not in the 
form we know them. Eternity is not just endless 
time. It is timelessness. All time in a moment, | 
and a moment comprising all time. Time is a ° 
material conception due to the nccessity laid upon us 
_. as possessors of a body to experience phenomena in a 
- certain sequence and with a certain duration. Our 
senses are made in this way, and so the counting of 
time becomes a necessity. The timelessness of 
eternity is difficult for us to conceive, but it is at 
least easier to think of than an endless succession of 
days, months, years and centuries. 

Similarly with space. To the soul there is no such , 
thing as space. Heaven cannot be overcrowded— 
nor hell either for that matter—because soul doesn’t 
occupy space. In thinking of the future life one 
must free oneself ‘entirely from the things of the 
senses and their limitation. 

It is just this freedom from the limitations of the 
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body: that seems to me the most pleasing feature: 
about death. The body is a burden to the soul, 
limiting and defining its operations. It is in the 
carrying of this burden that the soul develops and. 
grows, and through this burden that it expresses 


"itself. Yet always the soul is limited by it. It has 


to carry this body about from place to place before it 
‘can see new sights, it has to force it to work to do its 
__will, it can only see a limited portion of the world | 

through the bodily eyes, it has to care for and tend 
the body carefully lest it fall sick and unable to per- 
form the soul’s will. That is why the care of the 
body in health and cleanliness is a religious duty. 
The body is the enshrinement of the soul, and how is. 


4 _ the soul’s work done with a bad instrument. Death 
_. is the freeing of the soul from these limitations, or at 


least the providing it with a more adequate instru- 
ment requiring more skill in the use of it. The 

business of the soul is to express itself, andin that — 
expression to find its own means of development and. 


progress. It can only express itself through\or by 


means of some medium lower than itself which it can 
control.. A soul without a body could not be known. 
A disembodied spirit is an impossibility. Hence, if 
the soul at death leaves this corruptible flesh behind. 
‘it which we know as our body, it must be to clothe 
itself in some other medium through which it can 
express itself more adequately than it can in our 
present flesh ; or, if during its stay in the body here: 
it has not developed, but retrogressed, the medium. 
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will be grosser and less noble. But whether those 
other media—the grosser body or the other—are 
conditioned by sense organs such as we know and 
demand, conceptions of time and space can never be 
known by mortal men. 

The tendency has been for religious authprs and 
preachers to depict Heaven as a place of Eternal 
Rest. In the first place this seems inaccurate, be- 
cause Heaven is nét a place—place implies space— 
so much asa state. But even to say it is a state of 
Eternal Rest implies that somehow or other the 
soul suddenly becomes perfected by the mere fact of 
the dissolution of its physical body, a view to which 
the Bible and Christianity lend no support. A man 
is not changed by the death of his body. He re- 
mains the same spirit and continues the same busi- 
ness “‘on the other side,” but on a higher plane of 
existence—namely, the business of expressing and — 
developing his spirit. The trouble is, of course, that 
folk have been taught that there is no hope for the 
“failed ”’ soul after death: that they are classified 
after death into good and bad, white and black, 
whereas the truth is that most of us are mixtures of 
good and evil, neither white nor black. The fact of 
dying cannot make us pure white or pure black, it 
can only make us better known both to ourselves 
and to others, since the veil of flesh has been removed. 

All this uncertainty as to our nature and our 
activities after death makes the transition “‘ across 
the bar ’’ an adventure which cannot be undertaken 
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without grave thought. Yet there are one or two 
things which we can say with certainty. Granted 
the fact of God, much of the sadness and sorrow of life 
becomes intelligible. The business of life is seen to 
be education, and the wisdom that is learnt is the 
knowledge of the moral Heart of the universe which 
is God, itis a stern education in which the just often . 
suffer for the wrongdoings of the unjust. 

For the signaller “C.I.’”’ does not. only mean 
“Come in,” it means “‘ Come in and check mes- 
sages.’ The work that has been done is corrected, 
and extra training ordered for badly done work, and 
more advanced training given for those who have. 
“done well. “C.1.”’ does not involve the end of 
training. The signaller is always learning even. 
aiter he is qualified. So it is with the soul’s “ C.1.”’ 
Death does not involve the end of life’s education in 
the knowledge of God. It cannot mean that, or else 
some folk who die are ghastly failures and God has. 
been defeated in His purpose. The Church has 
always taught that men’s final destiny depended 
on the state of the soul at death. To an intelligent 
person with a belief in the love of God and His pur- 
poses of good this is inconceivable. Besides, death 
comes to some at an early age, when they have not 
had the same chances as others of more mature 
experience. In this war many a young boy has 
received his “‘ C.1.’’ before he has had time to develop 
a character or grow a soul in the image of God, while: 
others who were like him at that age live to sixty or 
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seventy years, and death finds them ready for it with 
a full and ripe experience of God and the world. 
Does it tally with our idea of a just and loving God to 
say that their final destiny was fixed for each at the 


hour of their death? The education that life is and 


the development of character must surely go on 
beyond the grave. The love of God is greater than 
any human love, and we know to what lengths a 
human love can go before it will own defeat. What 
then will it be with Infinite Love which could brook 
defeat in no single case? Even in the case of the 
“< failed ”’ soul the training and education must still 


- go on, more slow perhaps and unrelenting, but more | 


fitted for its needs, until at last the lesson is learnt 
and the “‘ failed ’’ soul can come into touch with God. 


Although there must be this second chance and 
even more, yet we must not allow ourselves to pro- 
_-crastinate our efforts till the future. To come into ~ 

touch with God involves a definite decision and 


-action‘on our part voluntarily. Love for Him can 
never be compelled, and though we delay this action 
of the soul He will never give us up. But that is 
no reason why we should’not make this effort now, 


and the sooner the better. We have to turn to Him > | 


some time, and it will not become easier for us 
to do it with later years or in the after life. Men’s 


souls are never stagnant; they either improve or 


deteriorate, and with every deterioration the 
turning, when it does come, will be all the harder. 
Surely we are with the dead in prayer, and God 


will seek and go on seeking for the lost sheep until it. 
; isfound. The image of God is never lost in any soul, 
_* but is always there waiting to be found, and our 
prayers will often help the finding. The soul who 
; takes delight in a world where God is always manifest 
need have no fear in a future where God can be 
known still moreintimately. It will be but a reading 
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more closely of those delights we have known here, _ i K | 


-and more complete knowledge of ourselves. 
Is it this knowledge of ourselves we fear? The 
unworthiness of the real man of us that we have 
hid so successfully from the eyes of the world, 
suddenly to be made plain to all, and thrown up into. 
contrast by the beauty of the Person of Christ ? 
Well might we fear that, were it not that through 
- our love and prayers somewhat of His beauty: 
radiates over us, and in it we find our cleansing anda 
54 ‘deep happiness in a God that loves and understands 
Rais. ie 
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